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The President’s Annual Report 
May 2, 1952 


I. How THe Councit Works 


N MY REPORT last year I mentioned two impressions which 
I then seemed to me to stand out above all others. These 
were, first, the great strength of the American Council on 
Education, which has had, and continues to have, a profound 
influence on national and world affairs; and, second, the lack 
of knowledge of the Council’s activities on the part of many of its 
members. During the year now completed, evidence has come 
from all sides supporting the first of these impressions so strong- 
ly as to make it a firm conviction in my mind. With respect to 
the second of these impressions, continuing effort of the most 
vigorous sort has been devoted toward bringing about an in- 
creased awareness on the part of all members as to their vital 
and crucial role in making the work of the Council fully effective. 
There is yet much to be done in connection with this matter, not 
only concerning what the Council does, but also, and more 
especially, how it does it. Hence I propose to devote major 
attention to this latter point—how the Council works—in this 
annual report. 

Although many of you are fully informed about the history 
of the Council, I believe it would be worth while to say again 
that it came into being in 1918 as a direct result of the obvious 
need to coordinate the services which educational institutions 
and organizations could contribute to the government in the 
national crisis brought on by World War I. Subsequently the 
Council has continuously sought to meet the increasing need 
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of developing functional working relationships between edu- 
cational institutions and the departments of the federal goyv- 
ernment. Since the date of its founding, the tempo of American 
life, especially as it deals with education, has been such as to 
lead to a continuing recurrence of crises until we are virtually 
conditioned to expect daily crises as the pattern of American 
life. It must constantly be remembered that our organization 
is a council of the associations, organizations, libraries, school 
systems, and institutions of higher education having related 
interests in American education. It has been well said that 
the strength of American education is in the autonomy which is 
enjoyed by its different parts. Because of these differences, 
which are truly elements of strength, the Council’s work as a 
center of cooperation and coordination requires the taking into 
account of the interests of each group of institutions and each 
association, and through the expressions of these several points 
of view the discovery of common ground on which the advance- 
ment of education can be surely based. The achievement of com- 
plete unanimity of judgment is seldom possible; indeed on some 
issues it may not even be desirable. It is, however, a first objec- 
tive of the Council to provide a forum where full exposition can 
be made of the facts pertaining to a given issue and to provide 
a means for the expression of informal judgments both pro 
and con. 

The magnitude of this responsibility is keenly felt by me and 
by all members of the staff, for I believe every thinking citizen 
would agree that education is the most powerful single force 
in democratic civilization as we conceive it. The Council pro- 
vides a unique means for tackling democratically the problems 
of education itself. How is this to be done? In the first place, 
all of the many Council committees and their staffs have a man- 
date to discover by every available means just what the signi- 
ficant problems of American education are, what the judgment 
of the membership is with respect to them, and what can be 
done to take effective action toward achieving useful and con- 
structive solutions to these problems. First we must identify 
the problem and try to determine the priority of attention it 
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calls for. This last often turns out to be the most difficult part 
of the job. Experience indicates that there are at least five dif- 
ferent ways of making such identification and of fixing such 
priority. These are: first, recommendations growing out of 
activities of the Council committees; second, communications 
from individual members; third, information coming to staff 
members from the Congress, from government agencies, and 
from the press; fourth, personal associations and conferences of 
staff members with individuals on college campuses, in the meet- 
ings of other organizations, and at committee meetings; and, 
fifth, the deliberations of small special conferences called by 
the Council itself. There have been numerous instances during 
the past year in which each one of these ways of identification 
or combinations of them have led to specific action. Illustrations 
of them will be given a little later on. 

Next let us look at the methods of determining what should 
be done once the problem has been identified. At least four 
methods come readily to mind. These are: first, through the 
circulation of a questionnaire to all members; second, through 
the formulation of resolutions in large conferences; third, 
through the judgments of standing or special committees; and, 
fourth, through judgment based on previous expression of opin- 
ions of members, together with an objective analysis of the facts 
in the light of the knowledge and understanding of the general 
purposes and values widely accepted by educational interests. 

We come now to the kinds of action that may be taken to be 
helpful and constructive in arriving at the proper and workable 
solution to these problems. Here again there are several al- 
ternate types of procedure: first, broad-scale distribution of 
information to members; second, specific recommendations to 
members; third, communication of a statement of the problem 
and its recommended solution to government agencies, to the 
Congress, or to the public; fourth, cooperation with other organ- 
izations and agencies in all three of the preceding types of action. 

In the Council’s activities for the past year, there are a num- 
ber of specific illustrations of the way in which these processes 
have worked. As a first example, let us consider the Confer- 
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ence on the Role of Women in the Defense Decade, held at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City, on September 27 and 
28, 1951. As was pointed out in the opening statement for 
this conference, it was convened in response to the numerous 
requests that had been received by correspondence and through 
personal conferences with representatives of Council members, 
who expressed deep concern that in all considerations of the man- 
power question during 1950-51 there had been little or no 
explicit attention given to the part that women might play in 
the total mobilization of our human resources. In response to 
these communications and conferences, the Problems and Pol- 
icies Committee and the Executive Committee unanimously 
came to the conclusion that the Council should call a national 
conference on the matter and approved appropriation of the 
money necessary to do so. It is interesting to note that for 
this conference there was no recitation of predetermined issues 
upon which the conferees were to vote. The conference was 
primarily devoted to a thorough exploration of the proper 
values to be associated with the work and activities of women 
in the years immediately ahead. 

From all reports that I have received, the conference was 
eminently successful. Certainly those who were in attendance 
will not soon forget the sense of conviction of the rightness 
of Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning’s statement, “There never 
has been a conference quite like this one.’’ As she put it, the 
conference was planned “not from habit but because of neces- 
sity; attended not as a matter of routine interest or pleasure 
but because of the stirring of civic and national conscience; 
developed not merely for the edification of those in attendance 
but in the interests of millions of men and women who could 
not be there.”” Some measure of the interest exhibited all over 
the country in the outcome of this conference is given by the 
fact that we have found it necessary to publish a second edition 
of Mrs. Banning’s summary. We have likewise had word of 
the activities of more than a score of organizations through- 
out the country which are using the proceedings of this con- 
ference as the basis for their continuing programs. In this 
example the identification of the problem was spontaneously 
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made by many individuals, the determination of what should 
be done was made by the standing committees of the Council, 
and the action took the form of information to members and 
to the public. 

Another example of the Council’s work during the past year 
is given by its joint publication with the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, of the brochure 
Education and National Security. This project had its genesis 
in the expressed interest of a number of members of the Coun- 
cil who believed that there was urgent need of placing before 
the American people a positive statement outlining in broad 
perspective the position of the United States in the world today 
and describing as precisely as possible the contributions and 
needs of education at all levels. From this broad base of con- 
sideration, opinion was expressed in a number of places that 
it would be helpful to present carefully defined alternatives 
which had been considered for the solution of the military man- 
power problem. Support was given to the project by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, to which appreciative thanks 
are due. An important aspect of this project was the fact that 
it was a joint undertaking by the Council and the Educational 
Policies Commission. The individual members of the Council’s 
Executive Committee and the members of the Educational Pol- 
icles Commission joined in making detailed review, appraisal, 
and editing of the final document. It is important to note that 
the resulting document summarized in its pages the results of 
many conferences, committee reports, and referenda of the 
Council and of other organizations. No new policy was estab- 
lished. The participating committees saw to that. The resulting 
statement provides in one place source material for the con- 
tinuing study of the highly complex manpower problem. The 
publication has enjoyed a considerable sale, which I take it is 
testimony to the need for such a clarification of the total di- 
mensions of this complex and difficult problem. As in the case 
of the Women’s Conference, the object of the study was the 
clarification of the issues rather than their resolution. Hence, 
the indicated action was to insure the widest possible distri- 
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bution of the document to the members and to the public at 
large. Final judgment on the issues presented in the docu- 
ment must ultimately be made by the American public, for it is 
obvious that the proper utilization of our limited resources of 
manpower in managing successfully the responsibilities of this 
nation in world affairs will necessarily be a matter of central 
interest and concern to every American citizen. 

Another problem to which much thoughtful attention has been 
given all during the year has been that of universal military 
training legislation. This problem has been with us for some 
years. The recent sharp focus of attention given to it has 
resulted, I think, from questions arising from the associated 
problem of the wise utilization of our national manpower. Con- 
sequently, the identification of this problem was accomplished 
years ago. Our present concern with it was a direct consequence 
of the legislation enacted in the Universal Military Service and 
Training Act of the last Congress. In order to get the broadest 
possible sampling of opinion on the issue, the Council had an 
exhaustive questionnaire prepared and made it available to mem- 
ber organizations for circulation. While the results were not 
as definitive as had been hoped, there was, nevertheless, major- 
ity support for the position taken by the Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government con- 
cerning the matter. In a communication addressed to the 
members of the Congress, the Executive Committee joined the 
Committee on Relationships in opposing proposed immediate 
action looking to the establishment of universal military training 
concurrently with the operation of the Selective Service System. 

There is general and complete agreement that the nation 
should take affirmative action to insure that military service 
does not interfere with nor militate against educational op- 
portunities for the young people of our country. 

Another question of large importance which is still under 
consideration has to do with new legislation concerning service- 
men’s educational benefits. This matter, of course, had its 
identification in the enactment of Public Law 346 for the benefit 
of World War II veterans and its subsequent operation, which 
afforded educational opportunities to hundreds of thousands 
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of young men and women who would not otherwise have had 
them. Our present concern with this legislation likewise is re- 
lated to the investigations of operations of P. L. 346 carried 
on by the Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
under the chairmanship of Olin E. Teague of Texas. The 
Council’s Committee on Relationships has given concern to this 
question all during the year and has checked its findings with 
similar committees of other organizations. 

A considerable number of bills have been introduced into 
the Congress looking to the achievement of this objective. The 
big problem here has been that of determining the method by 
which educational assistance shall be given. Because the findings 
of Mr. Teague’s committee and the legislation embodying its 
recommendations were not available until the bill itself was intro- 
duced, the questionnaire which the Council circulated last year 
on a previous bill had little or no relevance to the present ques- 
tion. In view of the close timing of the introduction of the 
legislation, the Committee on Relationships was faced with the 
necessity of making a thorough study of the matter with all 
possible dispatch. It was alert to its responsibility and caused 
such a study to be made by a special subcommittee. The study 
was subsequently reviewed by the entire committee and its find- 
ings were checked with those of other member groups. 

I would like to take just a moment or two to identify some of 
the factors which entered into this committee’s thinking. In the 
first place it gave consideration to the Teague committee’s 
position that the national economy could not support as a long- 
term policy the provisions of P. L. 346. This same conclusion 
was embodied in a number of other bills presented to the Con- 
gress, which provided in the main for tuition benefits of not 
more than one-half those of P. L. 346. In the second place, 
your committee carefully appraised the difference in numbers 
of prospective students who would take advantage of the bene- 
fits of such legislation. It seemed clear that a problem of dif- 
ferent scope and magnitude was under consideration than was 
provided for by the GI bill. Whereas the sudden rush of 
veterans of World War II upon the cessation of hostilities re- 
quired emergency expenditures of large amounts by colleges 
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and universities in order to provide facilities, it was considered 
that the numbers of people who at any one time would enter 
college as a result of the legislation under consideration would 
not create such emergency demands. 

As a result of its study and consideration of these and many 
other questions of details and procedures, your committee came 
to the conclusion that veterans’ benefits should go to the vet- 
eran and that he would then meet the expenses of going to 
college, including tuition and books, from his total resources. It 
was recognized that this principle differed from that of the 
previous GI bill, but the committee believed the reasons support- 
ing the new principle were valid. However, in order to move 
as rapidly as possible to obtain broad expression of opinion, 
a communication was promptly sent to all members reporting 
the position taken by the committee and asking for comment 
concerning it, which might be embodied in testimony to be given 
before the Senate committee. I take some time in talking about 
this particular problem because it illustrates so well the pressures 
of timing under which the Council sometimes has to operate. 
Had there been sufficient time between the introduction of the 
Teague bill and the hearings of the House committee to obtain 
the opinion of the membership based upon a complete analysis 
of the legislation, this, of course, would have been done. Such 
time was not available and hence other procedures had to be 
employed lest the entire matter go by default. 

My final illustration of how the Council works is given by 
the activities of the Special Committee on Athletic Policy. I 
do not think it is an exaggeration to say that questions of inter- 
collegiate athletic policy have troubled many responsible educa- 
tors for years. Concern about these questions was brought to 
a sharp focus during the past year with the disclosure in the 
public press of specific scandals which had occurred. Your Com- 
mittee on Problems and Policies, at its meeting in October, gave 
much time and thought to the issues involved and, basing its con- 
clusions on the fundamental principle that the reputation and 
integrity of higher education were at stake, recommended the 
creation of a special committee to study existing conditions in 
intercollegiate athletics and to recommend appropriate remedial 
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measures. Your Executive Committee subsequently unanimously 
approved this resolution, and the committee was appointed. 

In many ways the assignment given this Special Committee 
was an unusual one. Although one might think that the situation 
called for legislation and enforcement, it was clearly recognized 
that the Council is neither a legislative nor an enforcement body. 
Likewise, the external pressures on institutions vary, and in order 
to get a clear appraisal of the total situation the reality of these 
pressures had to be appraised. Because of these and other rea- 
sons, persuasive effect was the best that could be hoped for, and 
it was considered that such effect would be possible only if the 
recommendations came from those who were in a position to 
take into account all that was involved. In its approval of the 
Special Committee report, the Executive Committee directed 
that a questionnaire be sent to all member institutions to ascer- 
tain their judgment. It was clearly recognized that improvement 
in the intercollegiate athletic situation finally depends upon the 
policies followed by the individual institutions. The recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee on Athletic Policy repre- 
sented the best thought of the members of that committee and 
were designed to establish a clear statement of policy to which 
individual institutions could refer. One of the sections of this 
annual meeting is devoted to further consideration of athletic 
policy, because it seems clear that improvement in the total in- 
tercollegiate athletic situation must necessarily be accomplished 
over a period of time. It must be gratifying, however, to the 
members of the committee to observe the positive action looking 
toward improvement that has been taken by a number of insti- 
tutions, conferences, and other associations. In this instance 
identification and priority of attention came from concern about 
the reputation and integrity of higher education. The determi- 
nation of what should be done was delegated to a special com- 
mittee broadly representative of many types of institutions, 
conferences, and sections of the country. The action taken was 
a recommendation of policy to the membership. 

I would not have you think that these illustrations in any sense 
represent the total view of the Council’s activities during the past 
year. I have tried to report on how the Council operates and 
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have selected as illustrations various types of activities which 
seem to me to illustrate different ways of procedure. It would 
take more space than I have at my disposal here to give a complete 
report on any one of these activities which I have used as illus. 
trations, to say nothing of the time that should be given if an 
adequate report were to be made of the Council’s activities with 
respect to its Pacific Coast Committee, cooperation with regional 
associations, accreditation of service experiences, spiritual and 
ethical values in education, evaluation and measurement, educa- 
tional television, financing of higher education, student per- 
sonnel, institutional research policy, college teaching, and espe- 
cially the very large amount of work done in connection with the 
development of programs designed to bring to bear the re- 
sources of education in developing more effective programs in 
international education. 

The Council’s stake in all of these activities is to advance the 
cause of education everywhere. To do so requires that no effort 
be spared to build connections of mutual understanding and 
support among all of the institutions and agencies concerned 
with education. 

Now for a look ahead. In our necessary concern for the 
pressing issues we face now, it is clear that we need more than 
ever to seek that perspective which will enable us to distinguish 
more clearly between present activity and long-range achievement 
in education and especially in higher education. Your Problems 
and Policies Committee has given special attention to the con- 
sideration of such matters, and during the coming year proposes 
to make long-range issues in education its principal concern. It 
plans to deal with such far-reaching questions as the appraisal 
of the philosophy and purposes of higher education in relation 
to total educational goals, development of more understanding 
of human relations in education, improvement of curricula and 
teaching, more efficient use of resources in higher education, 
and, finally, of great importance, the financing of higher educa- 
tion. 

These are large questions indeed. It is not likely that pat 
answers to them will be found quickly; probably there are no 
single answers to any of them. However, they certainly are 
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questions with which we shall all be increasingly concerned in the 
years ahead. And I believe it is not too much to say that edu- 
cation will advance or decline to the degree that we make prog- 
ress toward finding better answers than we now have to these 
questions. 

It is gratifying to all of us on the staff of the Council to have 
so much day-by-day evidence of the interest and generous will- 
ingness of so many men and women to give time and energy from 
their busy lives to participate in various Council enterprises. 
They truly spare no efforts to advance the high purposes of edu- 
cation. I am sure we are all grateful to them for their splendid 
service. 

The past year has been one of substantial participation by the 
membership in the Council’s many activities. I believe that there 
has been a growth in awareness by the total membership and by 
the public at large in the Council’s objectives and activities. I feel 
fully confident that all signs point toward constantly increasing 
usefulness of the Council to its membership and to education. 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year the number of member organizations and 
institutions increased from a total of 1,123 to 1,128. The changes 
in the various classes of membership are as follows: constituent 
member organizations, 82 to 84; associate member organiza- 
tions, 62 to 61; institutional members—universities, colleges, 
school systems, private schools, public libraries, voluntary asso- 
ciations in states—from 979 to 983. The increase in Council 
membership since 1918 is shown in the chart on page 284. 

The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council between May 1951 and 
May 1952: 


Constituent 


Association of American Medical Colleges (renewal of previously 
held membership) 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters 


National Federation of College and University Business Officers 
Associations 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 
1918 TO MAY 1952 


1200 





1918 1923 1928 1933 1938 1943 1948 1952 





= Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 





Institutional Members 


Associate 
College English Association 
Committee on Reading Development of the American Book Publishers 
Council 


National Conference on College Fraternities and Societies 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 


Institutional 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, California 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 

Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

General Assembly Training School, Richmond, Virginia 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Massachusetts 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke, North Carolina 
University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


New Jersey State Teachers College at Newark (renewal of previously 
held membership) 


Junior COLLEGES 


Deep Springs College, Deep Springs, California 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Maryland 
Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Texas 
Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Massachusetts 


City ScHoo.t SysTEM 
Hartford (Connecticut) Board of Education 
SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION 


Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FINANCES 


Expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
were within budget estimates, as will be shown in the financial 
report printed in a forthcoming issue of The Educational Record. 
The most important financial step taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee this year was the approval of the recommendations of a 
Special Committee on Finances, which spent more than six 
months on a thorough study of the Council’s position. Both 
groups agreed that rising costs will seriously impair the scope 
and effectiveness of the Council’s activities unless income is 
increased and that there should consequently be an increase in 
membership dues, to become effective January 1, 1953. 

During its general study of Council finances, the Special Com- 
mittee considered all phases of operations. It made no recom- 
mendation on the Building Fund, to which present rental income 
is sufficient to meet mortgage payments. 

The committee recommended that the present 4 percent charge 
by the Council for administration, made against total disburse- 
ments of projects funds, be increased. 

Taking into account the factors mentioned above, the com- 
mittee made the following statement concerning dues in the 
report approved at the meeting of the Executive Committee on 


February 15, 1952: 
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The committee recommends that present and long-range planning 
should be for self-support from dues and administrative charges to projects 
without dependence on endowments or grants. 

1. After a careful consideration of the history and present status of the 
dues structure for the Council membership, and a review of the current 
enrollment and inflated cost position of all member institutions, the com- 
mittee recommends that the following schedule of fees be adopted as a 


substantial move toward self-support: 


New Scale of Dues 
Present Dues Effective Jan. 1, 1953 


a) Constituent members ........... $100.00 $200.00 
6) Associate members ............. 25.00 50.00 
c) Institutional members 

Four-year colleges with 5,000 


students or more .......... 200.00 300.00 
Four-year colleges with 1,200 

to 4,999 students .......... 150.00 225.00 
Four-year colleges up to 1,199 

RI bn daicwitiodendanee 100.00 150.00 
Junior colleges with 500 students 

CUR ns 6a Gekeiewxees 75.00 100.00 


Junior colleges with less than 500 
students, and other classes of 


institutional members ....... 50.00 75.00 


On the basis of present membership such a change in dues will produce 
revenues estimated as follows: 


New Dues New Revenues 
85 Constituent members ............ $200.00 $17,000.00 
63 Associate members .............. 50.00 3,150.00 

75 Four-year colleges with 5,000 stu- 
TIED kik on cada cncdans 300.00 22,500.00 

230 Four-year colleges with 1,200 to 
er OD i'n i veveeccawens 225.00 51,750.00 

465 Four-year colleges with up to 1,199 
NE 5c en rskue wanda ees 150.00 69,750.00 

25 Junior colleges with 500 or more 
PE vc ioxveccnuducdsnddabeas 100.00 2,500.00 

187 Junior colleges with less than 500 

students, and other institutional 
RN 2:5 o5 SBS cates cies 75.00 14,025.00 
PE tcJobvactacedeiasacenerawenwan ees $180,675.00 


In determining the enrollment base for the assessment of dues, the com- 
mittee recommends that the Council use a three-year average of total 
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fall enrollments as stated in the document Fall Enrollment in Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions, published annually by the U.S. Office of Education. 
In each annual determination, the last year to be included in the average 
shall be the fall preceding the dues assessment. Thus the enrollment base 
for 1952-53 would be the average enrollment of the institution for the 
academic years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51. The enrollment base for 


1953-54 would be the average for the academic years 1949-50, 1950-51, 
and 1951-52. 


GRANTS 


During the year May 1, 1951, to April 30, 1952, grants for 
special projects amounting to $678,437.11 have been made to 
the Council by educational foundations, agencies of the United 
States government, and other groups, as follows: 


AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 


$2,400 for additional expenses of an exploratory conference on re- 
search and study in the field of highway finance. 

$3,500 for the research project on highway finance of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


$2,500 for the proposed Conference on the Orientation of Foreign 
Leaders and Specialists to America. 

$20,000 toward the support of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education. 


$10,000 for a study on Education and National Security undertaken 
y y 
jointly by the Educational Policies Commission and the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 


GraNT FouNDATION 


$90,160 to continue the Teacher Characteristics Study for three 
years beginning September 1, 1951. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


$250 to be used toward the cost of printing the program for the 
National Conference on Women in the Defense Decade. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
$21,257.11 for Hilda Taba’s writing project. 
PaYNE FunD 


$8,000 in support of the Educational Television Programs Institute. 
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ProcTER AND GAMBLE Co. 
$3,000 financial assistance for American-sponsored schools in Cuba. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


$7,500 to enable Herschel Brickell to undertake a general study of 
the Latin-American countries with particular reference to 
the work in the humanities. 

$6,300 for preparation and publication of a guide to action approaches 
in international cultural relations. 


ROSENBERG, PHILIP 

$3,000 financial assistance for American-sponsored schools in Cuba, 
SLOAN Funpb, ALFRED P. 

$5,000 in support of the Educational Television Programs Institute. 
U.S. Armep Forces INSTITUTE 


$50,000 for a project on Accreditation of Military Experiences for 
one year beginning July 1, 1951. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


$6,500 additional for teaching materials, etc., for the University 
of the Ryukyus. 


U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT 


$19,000 additional for consulting and advisory services on scientific 
personnel resources. 

$24,000 additional for research on needs and demands of Naval Re- 
search Laboratory for scientific engineering and technical 
personnel. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$50,000 to assist in its program of orienting binational organizations 
in Germany. 
$22,390 for the support of certain activities of the U.S. Cultural 
Centers in Argentina. 
$175,000 Inter-American Schools Service for program of aid to Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools in other American republics. 
$96,680 to assist the Department of State in conducting its program 
of orientation and related services for foreign leader grantees 
and certain trainees and students who will visit the United 
States under the Educational Exchange Program. 
$15,000 for the purpose of providing assistance in the development and 
support of binational societies in Indonesia, Burma, and 


Thailand. 
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$37,000 for production of black and white filmstrips on subjects 
designated by the Department. 


The Council renewed an agreement with the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards to act as their fiscal agent for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. 


STAFF 


In accordance with plans announced in my last annual report, 
Raymond F. Howes, secretary of Cornell University, and Leo 
Redfern, a graduate assistant in the Bureau of Government Re- 
search at the University of New Hampshire, joined the Council 
on July 1, 1951, as staff associate and staff assistant respectively. 
Mr. Howes was appointed acting editor of The Educational 
Record. 

Dr. W. C. Toepelman, on the expiration of his arrangement 
with the Council, returned to the University of Colorado on 
August 25. He had been staff associate, on a half-time basis, 
since September 1, 1950. 

It was a source of sincere regret to announce at the annual 
meeting the impending retirement of Grace R. Ontrich, our chief 
accountant. On that occasion it was my pleasure and privilege 
to present to her, on behalf of the Council, a silver tray with an 
inscription paying tribute to her unselfish devotion and dedicated 
service. 

When the Council was organized in 1918, its resources were 
sim. Mrs. Ontrich was given the responsibility of managing 
those resources effectively. In the years that followed, there 
were days when the cash balance was nonexistent. She managed 
somehow—always without thought of herself. Through the 
years, many have come to know her warm, sunny good humor, her 
concern about the welfare of the Council, and her interest and 
joy in its achievements. As stated in the inscription on the 
tray, “She has made a continuing contribution vital to the suc- 
cess of this organization since its inception.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the year from May 1951 to May 1952 the Publica- 
tions Division of the Council issued nineteen books and pamphlets 
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—four more than the year before. Most important of these 
were the sixth edition of American Universities and Colleges 
edited by Mary Irwin and the third edition of 4merican Junior 
Colleges edited by Jesse P. Bogue. 

With the publication of Intergroup Relations in Teacher Edu- 
cation, the College Study in Intergroup Relations was brought 
to an end. 

The USAFI Evaluation Study issued a short version of its 
final report in Opportunities for the Continuation of Education in 
the Armed Forces. Copies of this document were distributed to 
all colleges and high schools in the United States as well as to 
the armed forces. 

Adventures in Aviation Education, issued by the Council in 
cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, reported 
on the completion of a project which studied the integration of 
aviation in the curriculum for kindergarten, elementary, and 
secondary classes. 

The Commission on the Occupied Areas issued the final re- 
port of the staff under the title 4n Experiment in International 
Cultural Relations. 

The first of a new series of studies growing out of the work 
at the Center for Intergroup Education at the University of 
Chicago was published in November 1951, entitled Diagnosing 
Human Relations Needs. 

In press at this time are two important publications; one is 
General Education in Action: A Report of the California Study 
of General Education in the Junior College under the direction 
of B. Lamar Johnson. The second is Volume I of College and 
University Business Administration, representing ten years of 
careful consideration by a distinguished committee, and edited by 
T. E. Blackwell of Washington University. 


Ill. GENERAL COMMITTEES 


PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE 


The Problems and Policies Committee has held three meetings 
during the year. It has performed an extremely valuable func- 
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tion in its re-evaluation of Council activities and projects and 
appraisal of potential projects. 

In making these judgments, the committee has been guided 
by several basic principles: (1) that the committee should main- 
tain an over-all view of the needs and responsibilities of the entire 
membership of the Council; (2) that every activity of the 
Council should be developed with conscientious effort to increase 
among the membership a sense of participation in the determina- 
tion of Council policy and program; (3) that the Council should 
assume responsibility only for activities that have broad implica- 
tions for all education, and in carrying out these activities 
should cooperate with member organizations in their particular 
fields of competence; (4) that projects which fall specifically 
within the range of activities of other organizations should be 
referred to such organizations with such assistance by the Council 
as is mutually desirable; (5) that the activities of the Council 
should be kept within such scope that members of the Council 
staff may render maximum assistance to the committee or com- 
mission responsible for the project. 

It is not necessary to review the specific actions recommended 
to the Executive Committee in relation to the various projects, 
as the activities are reported elsewhere. 

The committee gave considerable attention to an appraisal of 
the larger problems facing higher education and drew up a list 
of “Long-Range Issues in Higher Education.” Through its 
evaluation of these issues, and participation in their analysis, the 
committee will increasingly be of assistance to the members of 
the Council staff in directing the priorities of their concern and 
activities. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


During the past year the areas of mutual interest of higher 
education and the federal government have continued to expand. 
They have included not only probems pertaining to federal 
legislation but also to policies of governmental agencies that have 
direct effects upon higher education in the United States. Dur- 
ing the year, eight meetings of the Committee on Relationships 
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have been held, as well as special meetings of three subcommit- 
tees. At each meeting there has been broad representation 
through consultants representing the national organizations 
primarily concerned with higher education and having their head. 
quarters in Washington. The membership of the committee 
itself has been somewhat expanded to make it more representa- 
tive of all types of institutions of higher education. 

After approximately five years of service as chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, resigned as chairman in June of 1951, and Dr. J. L. 
Morrill, president of the University of Minnesota, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. I want to express my own deep personal 
appreciation to supplement the official action of the committee 
for the splendid leadership and devoted service given by Dr. 
Walters during his tenure as chairman. 


Selective Service 


During the year there have been many problems of procedure 
that have been discussed with National Headquarters of the 
Selective Service System, with which the committee and the 
Council staff have had cordial cooperative relationships. Numer- 
ous items of information have been distributed to members 
through the Bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, 
and the Emergency Supplements. 


Universal Military Training 


Following the issuance of the National Security Training 
Commission report late in October, and discussion by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, the Council issued a Bulletin analyzing the 
report and indicating the courses of action open to the Congress. 
Following the unanimous recommendation of the Committee on 
Relationships, steps were also taken to have prepared, for use 
by member organizations, a questionnaire designed for objectivity 
by a nationally recognized opinion-testing service. That ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to member organizations, in the second 
week of December, for such use as they desired to make of it. 
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A number did distribute it to their own members. In order to 
avoid duplication, no poll of member institutions was under- 
taken by the Council itself. 

When hearings began before the Armed Services Committee 
of the House in January, no substantial preponderance of opin- 
ion for or against the legislation had been registered in any 
poll reported to the Council by a member group; likewise 
no consensus was reached at the meeting of representatives of 
organization members of the Council on January 25-26, 1952. 
Consequently, the Council was not represented in testimony 
before the House Committee considering the UMT bill. 

On February 11, at the request of the Department of De- 
fense, the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government met for luncheon and an extended 
conference with Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett and four 
other members of the Department of Defense. The committee 
and consultants had prepared a list of questions which were 
frankly discussed with the representatives of the Department. 
A special meeting of the committee was held with the consultants 
on February 20 to appraise the data presented to the committee 
and to determine what further action was desirable in relation 
to UMT legislation while it was still under discussion in both 
houses of Congress. 

At this meeting the committee unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution approving “the laudable objectives that have guided 
the National Security Training Commission in formulating its 
proposed plan for military training,” opposing “the adoption 
at this time of the proposed new universal military training pro- 
gram,’ advocating “the extension of the present Selective Serv- 
ice System beyond 1955,” and recommending ‘“‘the continuing of 
the present deferment program for college students.” This 
resolution was concurred in also by the majority of the Executive 
Committee of the American Council, with the stipulation that it 
was “‘still expressing no opinion of the merits of Universal Mili- 
tary Training as a peacetime program.” Both resolutions were 
transmitted as an Emergency Supplement of Higher Education 
and National Affairs on February 25, 1952, to the entire mem- 
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bership of the Council, to all college and university presidents, 
and to the members of the Congress. 

On March 4 the House recommitted the bill authorizing UMT 
to the House Committee on Armed Services. The Committee 
on Relationships is continuing to follow legislative developments 
and is prepared to take such further action as the situation may 
demand. 


Reserve Components Bill 


During the first session of this Congress, the House passed 
the Reserve Components bill. This bill defines the three cate- 
gories of reserve status: ready reserve, stand-by reserve, and re- 
tired reserve. It also specifies the amount of active duty training 
for individuals in each of these three categories and the au- 
thority by which each can be recalled to active duty. The Senate 
has been considering the legislation during the second session. 

The importance of this legislation results from two facts. 
The first is that Public Law 51 requires an active and reserve 
period of continuous military obligation of eight years for every 
individual inducted into the armed services. The second is that 
one of the facts which resulted in the referral of the UMT bill 
to the Committee was that there had been no legislative author- 
ization for clarification of what was implied in the seven and 
one-half years of reserve status required of men who might be 
inducted through universal military training. There is a general 
feeling that when the reserve staus is clarified, a further effort 
may be made to enact the legislation authorizing the establish- 
ment of universal military training. The Committee on Rela- 
tionships has given the same careful consideration to this legisla- 
tion as to other important bills that have been before it. The 
Council through the Bulletin has likewise kept the membership 
informed as to the legislation. 


ROTC 


The programs of ROTC have been significantly expanded 
during this year. At the present time approximately 265,000 
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college students are enrolled in ROTC units. Through close 
liaison with the Defense Department’s Joint Advisory Panel on 
ROTC Affairs, the committee has cooperated in significant ways 
with each of the three branches of the service. Several conver- 
sations have been held with representatives of the Department 
of Defense regarding the proposed legislation which would 
modify the existing ROTC programs to make those of the Army 
and Air Force comparable to the present Naval ROTC. 


Extension of Educational Benefits to Veterans 


Another issue of very great potential importance for higher 
education is the extension of educational benefits to veterans 
who have been in active military service since June 1950. In 
July of 1951 the Council submitted a questionnaire to its mem- 
bership requesting their judgment as to the desirability of ex- 
tending educational benefits to current and future veterans, the 
basis and amount of payment, and the means of determining 
time and entitlement. In the July meeting of the Committee 
on Relationships, there was an extended discussion with a repre- 
sentative of the special committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on veterans legislation. At this time it appeared to the 
Council committee that the proposed legislation to be included 
in the report of the special committee had much to be com- 
mended. 

It was not until January 1952 that the report of this special 
committee, under the chairmanship of Congressman Olin E. 
Teague, was issued. Consequently at the time the proposed legis- 
lation to extend the educational benefits of the GI bill was con- 
sidered by the organization members of the Council, there was 
no consensus regarding the issue as to whether payments should 
be variable in amount and made to the institution or identical in 
amount, varying only as to number of dependents, and paid 
directly to the veteran. 

At the February 1952 meeting of the Committee on Relation- 
ships, the committee authorized the appointment of a special 
committee on veterans education to prepare testimony and pre- 
sent it to the House Committee on Veterans Affairs. Dr. Carter 
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Davidson, president of Union College of Schenectady, New 
York, was appointed chairman of the committee. The com. 
mittee approved the broad policy of the so-called Teague bill, 
H.R. 7656, by which all payments would be made directly to 
the veteran; recommended that the experience and resources of 
the U.S. Office of Education should be utilized both in develop- 
ing veterans education programs and in their operation and ad- 
ministration, and urged the appointment of a Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Veterans Education and Training with 
broad powers of policy recommendation and review. The com. 
mittee also recommended that the payments to the veteran with 
more than one dependent be increased on a “per dependent basis.” 

This statement was reviewed and approved by the full Com. 
mittee on Relationships at its meeting on April 9. The complete 
transcript of the testimony had been mailed to all colleges and 
universities on March 10, with a request for comments. Only 
eight communications had been received by the time of the Coun- 
cil’s annual meeting. 


Oil Royalties for Education 


During the year the Committee on Relationships and the staf 
of the Council have given considerable attention to the Hill 
Amendment to S.J. Res. 20. This amendment would authorize 
the federal government to utilize the royalties from oil below 
the tidelands level for federal aid to education. Copies of the 
amendment and of Senator Hill’s statement “Oil for the Lamps 
of Education” were sent to all college and university presidents 
and organization members of the Council. President Robert 
L. Stearns, University of Colorado, testified before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. He favored the Hill 
Amendment, but expressed no judgment on the basic issue of the 
resolution. On April 2, the Senate by a vote of 47 to 36 defeated 
the Hill Amendment and immediately passed a resolution which 
reserves the royalties to the states adjoining the oil reservoir: 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. The House concurred. Presi- 
dent Truman subsequently vetoed the measure. 


Controlled Materials 
One of the problems facing higher education is that of the 
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limitation of materials for educational construction. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations have been twofold: (1) that higher 
education be given its proportionate share of steel and other 
materials in short supply; and (2) that the allocation of ma- 
terials to higher education and to elementary and secondary 
schools be vested in the U.S. Office of Education. On October 
18, 1951, Dr. J. L. Morrill, president of the University of Min- 
nesota, testified before a special committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, vigorously presenting these two 
recommendations. In both correspondence and conversations 
the recommendations have been transmitted to representatives 
of the Defense Production Administration. 

During the year additional allocations have been made to in- 
stitutions of higher education, but the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has retained the authority to make the initial alloca- 
tion between colleges and universities on the one hand and ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the other. 

Fortunately, allocations for the third quarter of 1952 have 
been liberalized. Not only has sufficient steel been allocated to 
permit continuing all construction under way, but some 500 new 
construction projects may be initiated beginning in the third 
quarter of this year. 


Loans for Student and Faculty Housing 


The Eighty-first Congress authorized $300 million as a perma- 
nent revolving loan fund for the construction of student and 
faculty housing. At the outbreak of the Korean war the Presi- 
dent reduced this amount to $40 million and indicated that dur- 
ing the emergency, construction under the legislation would be 
permitted only if such construction were ‘‘defense related.” Ap- 
plications for loans have been approved utilizing the larger pro- 
portion of available funds, and at its April meeting the Com- 
mittee on Relationships recommended to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency that steps be initiated to make additional funds 
available. It is anticipated that this revolving fund will be of 
continuing assistance to institutions in meeting their college hous- 
ing needs. 
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National Science Foundation 


The Committee on Relationships has held several meetings 
with representatives of the National Science Foundation and has 
recommended adequate congressional appropriations to carry 
out foundation policies. 


Federal Scholarships and Fellowships 


The committee has continued to endorse the proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing a federal program of scholarships and fellow- 
ships. The Administration has not deemed it wise as yet to in- 
troduce this legislation. 


Extension of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits 


Because of interest in new Social Security legislation, the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Social Security was re-established in March 
of this year. It is composed of the following members: David 
P. Doyle, National Catholic Welfare Conference; Herman Gray, 
New York University; Ralph E. Himstead, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors; Richard Plock, Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions; 
Charles W. Sylvester, American Vocational Association; C. H. 
Katenkamp, Baltimore Junior College; William H. Cobb, Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association of America; Russell 
Thackrey, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities; 
Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati; and C. Arild Olsen, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ. 

At the first meeting of the committee on April 8 plans were 
established for action and procedures to aid legislative efforts to 
extend federal OASI coverage to employees of publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning. 


IV. SpectAL PRojEcTs 


In my opening statement I discussed several special projects 
undertaken by the Council during the past year: the Conference 
on Women in the Defense Decade, the joint publication with 
the Educational Policies Commission of Education and National 
Security, and the activities of the Special Committee on Athletic 
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Policy. There were other significant conferences, joint projects, 
and committee activities that deserve mention. 


“YOUTH AND THE DRAFT’”’ RADIO SERIES 


At the time that the present policy of student deferment was 
announced, it was apparent that there was wide misunderstand- 
ing of the basic reasons which prompted Selective Service to 
adopt such policies and of the procedures that were recom- 
mended. For fourteen consecutive weeks, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, National Headquarters of Selective Service, 
the Educational Testing Service, the Department of Defense, 
and the U.S. Office of Education conducted a series of radio 
broadcasts over a national chain of stations. Complete transcripts 
of most of these broadcasts were reproduced and sent as Emer- 
gency Supplements to all colleges and universities and to the or- 
ganization members of the Council. Through this means as well as 
through correspondence and meetings with many regional and 
national organizations, the Council played an important role in 
interpreting the whole principle of deferment which has now 
come to be generally accepted as a sound policy for the present 
in the total national interest. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Following the proposal of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission of March 22, 1951, that 209 television channel assign- 
ments scattered throughout the states and territories be reserved 
for operation by educational organizations, the ad hoc Joint 
Committee on Educational Television was organized on a con- 
tinuing basis. Through the ad hoc JCET the Council had par- 
ticipated in the hearings which led to the FCC proposal, along 
with the Association for Education by Radio, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, National Association of State Uni- 
versities, National Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
National Education Association. JCET was formally estab- 
lished as of April 1, 1951, and a grant of $90,000 was received 
by the Council in behalf of JCET from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
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cation. JCET operates with complete policy autonomy; the 
Council is charged with soliciting, receiving, and disbursing funds, 
and performs “housekeeping functions.” The JCET staff is 
housed in the Council building. Chairman of the committee is 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; the Council representative is Presi- 
dent David D. Henry of Wayne University. 

Subsequently, the original proposal of 209 channel assign- 
ments for educational television was increased to 242, and the 
latter number was formally reserved by FCC ruling on April 
14, 1952. The Joint Committee has sought to help educational 
administrators to reach informed decisions concerning prospec- 
tive use of the channels. The committee’s program of informa- 
tion and its general legal advice resulted in a comprehensive 
expression of educational interest in the proposed channel assign- 
ments. A total of 552 colleges, universities, school systems, and 
public service agencies, representing all of the states, two terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, met a variety of deadlines 
in filing with the FCC a total of 349 statements in response to 
the Commission’s proposal for reservations. During the spring 
of 1952 JCET turned attention to plans for a field service to 
aid educational organizations with legal, administrative, en- 
gineering, and programming advice, following the reservation of 
242 channels in the Very High Frequency and Ultra High Fre- 
quency bands for educational ownership and operation on a non- 
commercial basis. 

The Council has taken continuing interest in the broad prob- 
lems of encouraging and facilitating constructive educational 
values in television programming. A small conference was con- 
vened in June 1951 to discuss educational programming. Out of 
that conference there came a proposal for an Educational Tele- 
vision Programs Institute, a four-day seminar for educational 
administrators, television and communications experts, and 
foundation representatives. Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, Associate 
Commissioner for Higher Education in the New York State 
Education Department, served as institute director. President 
Milton S. Eisenhower of Pennsylvania State College was chair- 
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man of a special committee to review plans for the institute. 
Nearly one hundred persons attended the sessions, held April 
21-24, 1952, at the Nittany Lion Inn at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Unanimous concern was expressed that educational groups 
take steps to establish and develop television stations on the 
channels reserved for educational use and, beyond this, to co- 
operate with commercial stations and to explore other TV ap- 
plications in order to use this new device to the maximum desir- 
able extent in bringing educational values to the American people. 

The institute program and deliberations provided a basis for 
discussion in the section on Education and Television at the 
Council’s annual meeting. The program is also providing a 
pattern for a number of local, state, and regional meetings which 
are being planned in various sections of the country. 


COLLEGE COURSES FOR MEN IN UNIFORM 


Improving the qualifications of men and women in uniform 
has become a significant educational problem as the armed forces 
have expanded. In December 1951 the Council, at the joint 
request of several universities and the Department of Defense, 
called a conference of representatives of all colleges and univer- 
sities offering on-campus or extension courses to military person- 
nel on active duty. General principles were agreed upon and a 
procedure recommended for reaching future decisions on mutual 


problems. The recommendations were distributed immediately 
through the Bulletin. 


CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZATION REPRESENTATIVES 
The January Conference of Representatives of Organization 
Members of the Council considered several crucial issues dis- 
cussed in the statement Education and National Security. A 
pamphlet of Supplementary Statements on Education and Nation- 
al Security, containing major addresses from the conference, has 


been published, and the reports of sections were distributed 
through the Bulletin. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
Steps have been taken to develop American Council on Edu- 
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cation regional conferences. The first was in cooperation with the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Meetings have been held with the Pacific Coast Committee look- 
ing toward a western regional conference during the next aca- 
demic year. 


NEW COMMITTEES 


New Committees on Institutional Research Policy, on Prob. 
lems of Private Secondary Schools, and on College Teaching are 
in process of formation. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Council activities are so many and varied that they call for 
the acceptance of responsibility by numerous people. The es. 
sential source of the Council’s strength is the willingness of busy 
men and women to give their time, energy, and ability to projects 
of general concern to education. A considerable proportion of 
them serve on committees and commissions operating in special 
areas or are associated with sponsored projects. As a mark 
of recognition to them, I am presenting the reports of their 
activities in the words of their authorized spokesmen. I con- 
mend these reports to the earnest consideration of the member- 
ship. 

ARTHUR S. ADAMS 
May 5, 1951 
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Reports of Other Committees 
and of Sponsored Projects 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


URSUANT TO the terms of reference of its 1947 report and 
p a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the American 

Council on Education, the Committee on Religion and Ed- 
ucation has undertaken an exploratory study designated as “An 
inquiry into the function of the public schools, in their own right 
and on their own initiative, in assisting youth to have an intel- 
ligent understanding of the historical and contemporary role of 
religion in human affairs.” The current phase of this study will 
terminate September 1, 1952, after which a comprehensive and 
interpretive report will be published by the Council. 

On recommendation of the committee, the Council has ap- 
pointed Professor Clarence Linton, on leave from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as director, and Miss Beatrice Hall, 
formerly secretary to an executive of cotton mills in North 
Carolina, as associate director of this study. 

The objectives are: (1) to discover what public schools, col- 
leges, and universities are now doing in this area; (2) what more, 
if anything, educational and religious leaders think these in- 
stitutions can and should do, within strict observance of the 
American Constitutional principle of religious liberty and the 
tradition of separation of church and state; (3) what problems 
and issues require further study; and (4) how best to pursue 
such studies and experimental pilot projects, should such appear 
to be warranted. 

Three principal aspects of the current study are: (1) inter- 
views and conferences with educational and religious leaders 
throughout the country; (2) correspondence, questionnaires, 
and opinionnaires submitted to selected educational and religious 
leaders; and (3) study of pertinent literature. 
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The findings of the exploratory study already clearly indicate 
a considerable body of opinion of educational and religious lead. 
ers of the country that this important study should continue. A 
request will be made for additional funds for this purpose.— 
CLARENCE LINTON. 


COMMITTEE ON DISCRIMINATIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Committee on Discriminations in Higher Education, in 
keeping with its policy of encouraging the development of re- 
gional and state groups, cosponsored the work of the regional 
committees in the Middle West (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin) ; the Mountain States (Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah) ; and the East Central (Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia). 

In each of the four Midwest states, state committees have 
developed and are planning activities in cooperation with the 
colleges and universities within the state. The Illinois com. 
mittee drafted a proposed Model Policy Relative to Discrimina. 
tions in Higher Education, of which 13,000 copies have been 
printed and are being distributed on request. It has assisted in 
the preparation and evaluation of a proposed self-audit of in- 
stitutional policies pertaining to discriminations. 

Due to the pressure of other responsibilities Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, University of Chicago, has resigned, after four years 
of active and effective leadership, as chairman of the commit- 
tee.—FRANCIS J. BROWN. 


Tue ComMMITTEE ON: MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


The major work of the Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation, under the leadership of Dr. T. R. McConnell, chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, has been that of acting as 
an executive committee for the Cooperative Study of Evalua- 
tion in General Education, which has been under way since 
February 1950. This study, under the directorship of Dr. Paul 
L. Dressel, is a cooperative venture on the part of nineteen par- 
ticipating colleges. The study is designed to provide means by 
which teachers of general education courses can more effectively 
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evaluate their achievements. The activities of the study have 
been oriented around six committees, the membership of which 
is composed of teachers from the various participating institu- 
tions. Three of these committees are concerned with objectives 
of general education which are unique to the three main areas 
of human knowledge—that is, the sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Two more of the committees are concerned 
with objectives involving specific skills—that is, communications 
and critical thinking. The sixth committee is concerned with 
evaluating the attitudinal outcome of general education. 

The committees have each operated through a series of short 
meetings and summer workshops. Plans made and decisions 
reached at these various meetings have then been implemented 
by a great deal of work carried on by teachers of courses in gen- 
eral education on each of the nineteen campuses of the par- 
ticipating colleges. 

The second summer workshop of the Cooperative Study was 
held on the Michigan State College campus, June 15-23, 1951. 
Representatives from the various colleges accomplished two 
major tasks: first, the preparation, in usable form, of a number 
of tests and other evaluation devices which had been under ex- 
perimentation and development during the previous year, and, 
second, the planning of steps whereby these tests might be used 
in the colleges so as to yield evidence on the validity of the in- 
struments as well as to provide tentative answers to certain major 
questions about general education objectives. 


Those evaluation materials which have reached the more ad- 
vanced stage of development are: 


1. A test of students’ ability to read and interpret current 
scientific material. 

2. A test of students’ ability to think critically about prob- 
lems and issues involving materials from the social 
studies. 

3 


. An inventory to measure students’ prior experience with 


and willingness to participate in various kinds of human- 
ities and related activities. 
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4. An attitude scale measuring students’ attitudes for or 
against various aspects of the humanities field. 

5. A checklist by which students’ themes and speeches can 
be rated more effectively by teachers. 

6. A test measuring students’ ability to think critically about 
everyday problems with which all of us are faced. This 
test is not oriented toward any of the academic dis. 
ciplines and will not require any great amount of specific 
factual knowledge on the part of students. 

7. An inventory measuring students’ attitudes, their respect 
or lack of respect toward the worth and dignity of 
human beings. 

8. A scale measuring students’ general level of intellectual 
and emotional maturity. 

In addition to these instruments a number of others are at vari- 
ous stages of development. 

During the current academic year, the various committees of 
the study have been involved in administering tests to various 
defined groups of students and in the collection of the extensive 
data and measurements on these students needed for the research 
program. Post-testing of many of the same individuals in the 
spring will provide the basis for studying the changes in students 
and the relationship of these changes to their educational experi- 
ence. The committees have also begun a study of ways and 
means of utilizing the insights gained by work on evaluation, on 
the problem of developing learning experiences which can be 
utilized in the classroom. In general, the experiences of working 
on evaluation problems involved in the various objectives have 
brought home a realization that direct attention to many of 
these objectives in classroom instruction is presently a matter 
of chance rather than of plan. 

According to present plans, the academic year 1952-53 will 
be the final year of operation of the study. During this year it 
is anticipated that the various evaluation devices will be brought 


into final form, that evidence on student development over @ | 
two-year period will be collected for analysis, and that a more 
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extensive investigation will be made of the implications of the 
evaluation activity in classroom instruction. 

A considerable amount of interest in the activities of the study 
has been manifested by other colleges interested in general edu- 
cation. As formulated by the committees of the study, the gen- 
eral policy has been that of not permitting the loan or sale of 
materials developed, since the experimental nature of the work 
thus far has made it desirable that the various materials be 
utilized only by those actually engaged in their development. In 
a few cases, it has been possible, because of the nature of some 
particular evaluation study in a nonmember institution, to loan 
materials to the mutual advantage of both the study and the 
college involved. It is expected that by the close of the study the 
instruments and the experiences of the various committees will 
be in such form as to be usable by any interested college. Plans 
currently are going ahead on the development of a publication 
which will present the results of the study in the most intelligible 
and usable form. 

The Committee on Measurement and Evaluation has also 
served, at the invitation of the Educational Testing Service, as 
an advisory committee to that service on college and university 
testing problems. One session of the committee devoted to this 
purpose was held at Princeton in October 1951, at which time 
the committee reacted favorably to and made a number of sug- 
gestions regarding a variety of testing programs presently under 


consideration by the Educational Testing Service—Paut L. 
DRESSEL. 


CoUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education is now 
completing its tenth year. The first annual meeting of the council 
was held in May 1942. Actually some provision for coordinat- 
ing efforts of associations and agencies concerned with the prep- 
aration of teachers had been made at various times during the 
work of the Commission on Teacher Education from 1938 to 
1944. Representatives of fourteen of the national associations 
met in Atlantic City in 1941 and organized the Joint Commit- 
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tee on Coordination. This Joint Committee developed plans 
which led to the creation of the Council on Cooperation in Teach. 
er Education. 

The first chairman of the CCTE was Professor Hollis L, 
Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor 
Caswell summarized the early activities of the CCTE in a 
significant article which appeared in the Teacher Education 
Journal, September 1943. Professor Caswell continued as chair. 
man of the council until March 1944. The second chairman was 
Dr. Charles W. Hunt, president of the State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York, and secretary-treasurer of what was then 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. He served as 


chairman of the CCTE until February 1945. The third chair. | 


man was Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who was elected in February 1945 
and served until May 1951, when the present chairman was 
elected. 


It was during the chairmanship of Dr. Karl Bigelow that | 


many of the more significant services of the CCTE were ren. 
dered. Most notable among these were: 

1. Sponsored the College Study in Intergroup Relations, 
1945-51, under the direction of Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, 
with funds granted by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

2. Sponsored national clinics on teacher education—in the 
state of Georgia, 1946; in Michigan, 1950. 

3. Provided leadership in promoting the formation of State 
Councils on Teacher Education. In the process of this 
leadership, called conference in Estes Park, Colorado, 
during the summer of 1948 for the purpose of preparing 
a manual on state councils. 

4. Sent chairman to Europe in 1947 to attend UNESCO 
Seminar in Paris and to confer with European educators 
regarding the possibility of forming an international orgar- 
ization in the field of teacher education. 

5. Authorized chairman to represent CCTE at UNESCO 
meeting in Mexico City in 1948. 
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6. Helped select American delegates to UNESCO Seminars 
in 1948. 

7. Sponsored the Panel on Teacher Education under the Com- 
mission on the Occupied Areas during the years 1949 and 
1950. 

8. Planned with the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and more recently the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, a one-day joint meeting of 
several member organizations in connection with their an- 
nual conventions in February. 

9. For a number of years, prepared and printed a joint pro- 
gram covering all teacher education activities in the meet- 
ings held during or preceding the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

In its first general meeting the CCTE adopted the following 
as a statement of one of its principal concerns: ‘“The coordinat- 
ing of the professional resources of its member organizations to 
the ends of avoiding useless duplication of effort, getting needed 
changes started more expeditiously, promoting clearer under- 
standing of common objectives, and developing a closer rapport 
with the supporting public.” At the end of ten years of its exist- 
ence the purpose of the council remains approximately the same. 
As currently stated in the Newsletter of the CCTE, its function 
is “to promote mutual understanding, a sense of common pur- 
pose, and both individual and concerted action.” 

The executive committee of the CCTE has met twice during 
the current academic year. The first meeting was in Washington 
on October 6, 1951; the second in St. Louis on February 24, 
1952. In these meetings the executive committee has clarified 
policy and planned activities. The committee voted that in gen- 
eral the CCTE should not be an operating agency unless re- 
quested by member organizations to undertake some particular 
project. As a rule it will concentrate upon stimulating member 
organizations to carry on their work cooperatively. During the 
current year the CCTE has chosen to carry on its services through 


two media only—the Newsletter and the annual meeting of 
delegates. 
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The Newsletter of the CCTE is in its sixth year. It is pub. 
lished five times during the year—in October, December, Febru- 
ary, April, and June. Three issues have appeared thus far dur- 
ing the current year. Several changes in format and style were 
made in the Newsletter this year. It was reduced from six to 
four pages. All articles have been severely restricted in length. 
Insofar as possible only brief notes about significant ventures, 
events, or publications are included. These changes were made 
in order that the Newsletter might be more easily read and 
thereby serve its purpose better. Material for the Newsletter is 
collected from member organizations, from institutions of higher 
education, and from the various state departments of education. 

The executive committee has adopted a new plan for the an- 
nual meeting of delegates in May 1952. Instead of hearing in. 
formal reports from the member associations regarding signi- 
ficant activities in teacher education, the entire meeting will be 
focused upon one topic, namely, “Agreements and Conflicts in 
Teacher Education.” What the executive committee actually 
has in mind is that a start be made to identify agreements and 
resolve differences in points of view between teacher educators 
in liberal arts colleges and those in teachers colleges. Probably 
it is unfair to identify the two groups in this manner. It is more 
accurate to say that there are persons who wish to place the 
emphasis in the preparation of teachers upon scholarly mastery 
of subject matter and supplement this with such professional 
preparation as may be deemed necessary. On the other hand, 
there are those who believe that professional preparation should 
be given concurrently with the study of subject matter; that the 
most important element in the preparation of teachers is prob- 
ably the study of human beings, how they grow and develop, and 
that this study must be extended over a period of several years 
during which the prospective teacher must also round out his 
general education and master the subject or subjects to be taught. 
It must be recognized that a conflict exists and that the tension 
seems to be increasing. It is hoped that the CCTE will at least 
start action to resolve differences and develop greater harmony. 
It is planned that two competent persons will start the May 
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meeting by presenting the two points of view clearly and vigor- 
ously. Thereafter, the delegates will be divided into discussion 
groups. Each group will endeavor to identify areas of conflict 
and areas of agreement. During the last half day of the meeting, 
stock will be taken of progress made, and plans laid for next 
steps. In view of the fact that the CCTE has in its membership, 
associations representing all viewpoints in the field of teacher 
education, it seems reasonable to suggest that the CCTE is the 
appropriate agency to bring about a better understanding. 

In former years the CCTE, in cooperation with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, has sponsored 
a joint program on Saturday, the last day of meeting of the 
AACTE. As a rule, four or five member associations of the 
CCTE have shared in this Saturday meeting. The plan was dis- 
continued this year, partly because there were too few associa- 
tions meeting at the same time, and partly because it was deemed 
not to be the best way to promote cooperation in teacher edu- 
cation. 

The College Study in Intergroup Relations, a significant six- 
year project, was finished during the year and the second volume 
of the report was published, entitled Intergroup Relations in 
Teacher Education. In this volume Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, di- 
rector of the study, made a general analysis of the findings of the 
entire study and drew out principles which should guide all col- 
leges concerned about organizing programs to improve inter- 
group relations. Both volumes of the report are getting a wide 
distribution. 

When elected chairman of the CCTE, I announced that dur- 
ing this year I proposed to study carefully the services of the 
CCTE, to evaluate them insofar as possible, and at the end of 
the year to recommend whether or not there continues to be an 
important purpose to be served by such a council. Although the 
year has not yet come to a close, I can predict the kind of recom- 
mendation I shall probably want to make. At this point it seems 
to me clear that we need the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education; that it has an important service to render. However, 
I am doubtful if the value of such a council can be realized un- 
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less we can find a chairman who can give it much more time than 
is possible when the chairman is an administrative officer in a 
small teachers college. The only alternative is to find a way to 
obtain considerably increased service from officials in member 
organizations. Whether or not this is possible is problematic. 
In any event, it seems most desirable that one or the other of 
the two procedures be pursued so that increased cooperative en- 
deavor in the field of teacher education can result—-WALTER E, 
Hacer, Chairman. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS STUDY 


The Teacher Characteristics Study is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education with funds provided by a subvention 
from the Grant Foundation. The study has as its principal 
objectives : 

1. The identification and analysis of patterns of teacher be- 
havior. With the intention of better understanding the patterns 
of teacher behavior, answers to such questions as the following 
are sought: Do teacher behaviors fall into discernible patterns? 
What is the nature of such observable patterns of teacher be- 
havior? Are different patterns of behavior characteristic of dif- 
ferent groups of teachers? 

2. The development of materials useful for the prediction of 
teacher behavior. On the assumption that characteristic patterns 
of teacher behavior are identifiable, a second intention of the 
study is the development of materials for estimating the likeli- 
hood that a given teacher will demonstrate a particular pattern 
of classroom behavior. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study is, to a degree, an out- 
growth of certain interests and research of the staff of another 
American Council project, the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, during the years 1939-42. In planning the teacher 
examinations program, some attention had been given to per- 
sonal and social characteristics of teachers, but the relative 
absence of reliable research relating to the understanding of 
teacher personality suggested the need for caution in extending 
activities of the committee in that direction. It was hoped that 
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once the teacher examinations program was under way, atten- 
tion might be devoted to the area of teacher personality. How- 
ever, due to lack of financial means to conduct the necessary re- 
search, and also to the stabilizing of the purposes of the teacher 
examinations program and its concentration upon the intellectual 
background and professional knowledge of teachers, such co- 
ordinate intentions of the committee were not realized. 

Following the war, during 1946-47, renewed interest in the 
problem led to preliminary studies which were conducted to de- 
termine the feasibility of a major research program. Subse- 
quently, plans for a project directed toward a better understand- 
ing of teacher characteristics were drawn up, approved by the 
Council, and forwarded as a formal proposal to the Grant 
Foundation. In May 1948 the trustees of the Grant Foundation 
appropriated funds to be employed by a project staff of the 
Council to conduct the proposed research. 

An advisory committee to the Teacher Characteristics Study, 
consisting of the following members, was appointed by the 
American Council on Education: Dr. Herold C. Hunt, chair- 
man, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. 
L. L. Thurstone, professor of psychology, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Frederic Kuder, professor of psychology, Duke Uni- 
versity; Dr. Willard D. Spalding, dean of education, University 
of Illinois; Dr. Lester Nelson, principal, Scarsdale High School, 
Scarsdale, N.Y.; Dr. Roscoe West, president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; and Dr. Robert C. 
Challman, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 

During the three-year period covered by the 1948 grant of 
funds, a major portion of the groundwork necessary to an under- 
standing of patterns of teacher behavior was completed. Several 
thousand observations of teachers were accomplished and sta- 
tistical analyses made of the observation data. A tentative final 
form of a Teacher Characteristics Schedule was produced, and 
more than twenty related studies of teacher behavior, attitudes, 
and viewpoints completed. The end products of these activities 
were: (1) descriptions of what seemed to be the major patterns 
of observable teacher behavior characterizing (a) elementary 
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school teachers, (b) teachers in the fields of mathematics and 
science, and (c) teachers of English and social studies; and (2) 
inventory materials designed to predict patterns of teacher be. 
havior, validated for use with the teacher groups named above. 

In May 1951 the trustees of the Grant Foundation appropri- 
ated additional funds to be employed over a second three-year 
period for further research into teacher characteristics. Plans 
for this period anticipated the further validation of findings of 
the first three years of the study, the collection of similar addi- 
tional data in the teaching fields of business education and for- 
eign language, and further study and analysis aimed at the de- 
velopment of inventory materials that might be suitable for 
predicting teacher behaviors of students while still engaged in 
teacher-training. 

Approximately 2,200 additional observations of teachers will 
have been completed in ten communities throughout the United 
States during the school year September 1951 to June 1952. 

Analyses of the items comprising the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule will have been completed, employing replication with 
different samples of elementary teachers, English-social studies 
teachers, and science-mathematics teachers, against observation 
criteria for two major factors: (1) sympathetic-understanding 
teacher behavior, and (2) systematic-responsible teacher behav- 
ior. Similar analyses against criteria provided by questionnaire 
data have been accomplished in the domain of educational view- 
points (emphasis on academic standards and belief in subject- 
matter-centered curriculum versus de-emphasis of academic 
standards, together with a “general education” viewpoint and 
two isolable areas of teacher attitudes: (1) attitude toward ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, and (2) attitude toward pupils. 

A number of technical and methodological researches, and 
descriptive studies of teacher characteristics are also in progress. 

Offices of the Teacher Characteristics Study are maintained 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, although the re- 
search has involved teachers in communities in midwestern and 
eastern United States as well as in the Los Angeles area. 

The staff of the Teacher Characteristics Study during the year 
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1951-52 has consisted of a director, a staff associate and senior 
observer, a statistician, six observers or classroom visitors, a 
secretary, two statistical assistants, and six statistical clerks. The 
statistical assistants, statistical clerks, and some of the observers 
have been employed on a regular, but less than full-time, basis. 

Three progress reports have been issued by the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study during the year: ‘“The Measurement of Teach- 
ers’ Atttitudes Toward Groups Contacted in the Schools,” “The 
Development of a Schedule for Predicting Teacher Character- 
istics,” and ““An Analysis of Educational Viewpoints.” 

Various aspects of the project have been reported at meetings 
of professional societies, including those of the American Psy- 
chological Association (Chicago); the American Educational 
Research Association (St. Louis meeting) ; the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (Los Angeles meeting) ; the annual 
California Conference on Educational Research (Santa Bar- 
bara); and the Western Psychological Association (Fresno). 
A number of public presentations of the study also have been 
made by members of the project staff to local educational groups. 

Three major articles have appeared during the year in pro- 
fessional journals: ““The Measurement and Analysis of Teachers’ 
Attitudes” (California Journal of Educational Research) ; ‘““De- 
termining Critical Requirements for Teachers” (Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education) ; and “A Study of the Extent of Associa- 
tion of Certain Professional and Personal Data with Judged 
Effectiveness of Teacher Behavior” (Journal of Experimental 
Education). Four additional articles are presently in press: “A 
Study of Criterion Data” (Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement); “A Factor Analysis of Observed Teacher Behaviors 
in the Secondary Schools” (Educational and Psychological 
Measurement); ‘‘The Measurement of Teachers’ Attitudes” 
(Journal of Educational Research); and “Personal and Social 
Characteristics of Teachers” (Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion) —Davip G. Ryans, Director. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The work of the Committee on Foreign Language Teaching 
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is summarized in the Foreword to the Brazilian Portuguese Idiom 
List, published by the Vanderbilt University Press last year. 
We still lack financial support to continue the invaluable 4nalyti- 
cal Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching—HEnry 
GRATTAN DoyLe, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WoRK 


The committee has four brochures in preparation to add to 
the Council’s series on student personnel work. Dean Daniel D. 
Feder of the University of Denver is chairman of a subcommit- 
tee preparing a brochure on the administration of student per- 
sonnel services in colleges and universities. Dr. Robert Suther- 
land of the University of Texas is chairman of a subcommittee 
preparing a brochure on the general aspects and role of activities 
and student government in higher education. President A. J. 
Brumbaugh of Shimer College is chairman of a special commit. 
tee preparing a summary of the Council’s experience in serving 
in the field of consultations to colleges and universities, a project 
financed by the Hazen Foundation. Dean Jessie Rhulman, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, is chairman of a committee 
preparing a manuscript on personnel work in sororities. All 
manuscripts are in an advanced stage of preparation. 

Two other developments have occurred within the year. In 
the first place, upon instructions from the committee at its meet- 
ing last year, I have queried the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities with respect to the possibility of estab- 
lishing an annual sectional meeting on aspects of counseling and 
personnel services in these institutions. A decision has not yet 
been made on the matter. The second special project concerns 
the use of the committee by members of the California State 
Department of Education concerned with a survey of junior col- 
leges in that state. The committee met with the survey staff in 
connection with the annual personnel and guidance meetings 
in Los Angeles in March of 1952, and served as a general review- 
ing group with respect to the character of personnel programs 
in junior colleges in California—E. G. WILLIAMSON, Chairman. 
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Po.ticy COMMITTEE OF THE WASHINGTON 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Members of this committee, which considers itself as ad- 
visory to the American Council on Education and the staff of the 
Council’s Washington International Center with respect to the 
operations of the center, were named as follows under date 
of October 18, 1951: Mr. Livingston L. Blair, American Na- 
tional Red Cross; Dr. William G. Carr, National Education 
Association; Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University; Dr. John T. Holden, University of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. Edward V. Stanford, Archbishop Carroll High 
School; and Mr. Russell I. Thackrey, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Dr. Carr subsequently resigned be- 
cause the pressure of other duties prevented him from taking part 
in the work of the committee. 

The committee has held three meetings since it was consti- 
tuted. At the second, Dr. Dorothy B. Ferebee was elected 
secretary and the undersigned, chairman. 

The committee serves in an advisory and consultative capacity 
to the American Council on Education and to the staff of 
the Washington International Center through its director, Dr. 
Harry A. Wann, on policies for the center. All meetings have 
been held at the center, and at each committee members have 
discussed the program and problems of the center in some detail 
with Dr. Wann, members of his staff, and Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
staff associate of the American Council. In the interim between 
meetings the chairman and other members have been available 
to and been consulted by Dr. Wann and his staff and Dr. Brown 
on various problems and policies. 

At its December 18-19 meeting the committee met with rep- 
resentatives of the governmental sponsoring agencies of the 
center: the Department of State, Mutual Security Agency, and 
Department of the Army. It also met with representatives of 
government agencies directly operating foreign visitor programs, 
with Dr. Harold E. Snyder and Rev. W. E. McManus to gain 
perspective on the establishment and purpose of the center, and 
with members of the staff. 
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Recommendations growing out of this meeting have been 
forwarded to the Council, and constitute the principal work of 
the committee thus far. Out of the discussions of the com. 
mittee and staff have come two specific results: formation of an 
advisory committee to assist in the volunteer program of hospi. 
tality to foreign visitors; and formulation and submission to a 
foundation of a proposal to enlist the services of distinguished 
educational experts in evaluation of the orientation program of 
the center, which is a pioneer effort of its kind.—RvssELt |, 
THACKREY, Chairman. 


THE WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Since March 1950 the Council has provided a weekly program 
of orientation to American life for leaders, specialists, and 
trainees from abroad. Under a contract with the U. S. Depart. 
ment of State, the Council operates the program at the Wash- 
ington International Center, 1720 Rhode Island Avenue N.W.,, 
Washington, D.C. The center’s program and services are now 
being offered to visiting exchangees sponsored by: (1) Mutual 
Security Agency, Technical Assistance Branch; (2) the State 
Department’s special program for exchange of leaders and 
specialists with Germany; (3) Technical Cooperation Adminis. 
tration (Point Four technicians) ; (4) the U.S. Army’s reorien- 
tation program for exchange leaders from Japan and the 
Ryukyus; and (5) the Information and Education Exchange Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 402). During 1951 about 3,000 persons 
received the program and some 5,000 are expected during the 
1952 fiscal year. In a typical week, 50 to 100 exchangees par- 
ticipate in the 6-day program at the center. 

The present program and services of the center are designed 
to (1) acquaint the visitor with common American customs and 
facilities, (2) introduce him to the major aspects of American 
civilization and culture, (3) arrange for contacts with Ameri- 
cans in private life, and (4) provide a meeting place for leaders 
from many nations while in Washington. The present program 
consisting of lectures, discussions, tours, home visits, and social 
activities has been well received by visiting groups, judging by 
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the response of their members and observations made by staff 
members and other interested participants Harry A. WANN, 
Director. 


JAPANESE COUNSELING PROJECT 


One of the Council activities, which was initiated a little more 
than a year ago, is the assistance given to the Department of the 
Army in the development of counseling service in Japanese in- 
stitutions of higher education. A total of six persons, with 
Dr. Wesley P. Lloyd of Brigham Young University serving as 
director, have spent this past year in Japan. They have sought 
to provide helpful suggestions and information to Japanese 
educational leaders in the establishment of student counseling.— 
FRANCIS J. BROWN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


In 1942 the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs requested the Council to cooperate with it in setting up 
a program to assist American-sponsored schools in Latin Amer- 
ica, and made a grant of $27,000 to the Council for that pur- 
pose. In 1943 the sponsorship of the program was transferred 
to the Department of State. Since that time the Council has 
operated under contracts with the Department, and annual 
grants have been made to the Council for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the project. 

Under the contract for the fiscal year 1951-52, the budget for 
the project is as follows: 


1. Operation of service office .............. $34,000.00 

2. Professional materials and supplies for schools 
Se MG FOR ook kines <a eeeeeiweecs 3,169.23 

3. Grants-in-aid for American-sponsored schools 
eS 127,100.00 

4. Clerical and accounting expense of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education ............. 6,730.77 
We Kdadbdedindt Gebel wasanneeenkens $171,000.00 


Since the inception of the project it has operated under the 
direction of an advisory committee appointed by the Council, 
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of which E. D. Grizzell is chairman. A subcommittee, with 
Henry Grattan Doyle as chairman, acts in an advisory capacity 
on requests for grants-in-aid. The project operates under the 
name of the Inter-American Schools Service, of which Roy Tasco 
Davis is director. 

During the current year, grants-in-aid have been made to the 
following nonsectarian, nonprofit community schools to assist 
them in employing trained administrators and teachers from the 
United States: Anglo-American School, Oruro, Bolivia; Amer. 
ican School, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; American School, Sio 
Paulo, Brazil; Karl C. Parrish School, Barranquilla, Colombia; 
Colegio Bolivar, Cali, Colombia; Columbus School, Medellin, 
Colombia; Colegio Nueva Granada, Bogota, Colombia; Lincoln 
School, San José, Costa Rica; Ruston Academy, Havana, Cuba; 
American Central School, Isle of Pines, Cuba; Carol Morgan 
School, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; American School, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador; American School, Quito, Ecuador; Ameri- 
can School, Guatemala City, Guatemala; Union School, Port. 
au-Prince, Haiti; American School, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; 
American School Foundation, Mexico City, Mexico; American 
School, Puebla, Mexico; American School, Monterrey, Mexico; 
American School, Managua, Nicaragua; Franklin Delano Roose. 
velt School, Lima, Peru; American School, San Salvador, El 
Salvador; and Campo Alegre School, Caracas, Venezuela. 

The professional and technical facilities of the service are also 
made available to approximately two hundred schools in Latin 
America sponsored by United States Protestant and Catholic 
organizations or operated by commercial companies. Most of } 
the commercial organizations recruit their teachers through the _ 
placement bureau of the Inter-American Schools Service. The 
following services are rendered to all American-sponsored schools 
in Latin America: 

1. Assistance in campaigns to raise funds locally for building 
purposes. Under a ruling obtained by the Council from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, contributions made to the Council 
for the school program are deductible from income tax. Twelve 
of the community schools now own the buildings in which they 
operate. 
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2. Assistance in planning academic programs. The Inter- 
American Schools Service makes available information about 
textbooks, teaching aids, libraries, and laboratories. The South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has appointed 
a special committee to evaluate the work of the schools, and six- 
teen of the secondary schools are now accredited. 

3. The service assists the schools in recruiting administrative 
oficers and teachers. It constantly maintains a file of between 
five hundred and one thousand candidates whose credentials have 
been carefully screened. 

4. The service also assists in placing students from Latin 
America in colleges and universities in the United States and 
it acts as a liaison representative between the schools and public 
and private organizations in the States. 

The community schools are actively supported by nationals of 
the countries in which they are located and by United States 
citizens residing in those communities. They are regarded as 
cooperative projects under the sponsorship of binational boards 
of directors. Since the inception of the program, the enrollment 
in these schools has increased more than 400 percent and most of 
the schools find it necessary to maintain a waiting list. The 
present enrollment in all of the schools operating under the 
program is approximately 68,000. That the schools are largely 
supported from local sources is indicated by the fact that their - 
total operating costs are more than $6,000,000 annually, while 
the contributions in grants and services rendered to them through 
the Council amounts to only $171,000 annually—Roy Tasco 
Davis, Director. 


FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Under the provisions of the Fulbright Act, grants have been 
made available to teachers assigned to American-sponsored pri- 
mary and secondary schools in Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. At 
the request of the Department of State, the Council screens 
candidates for these awards through the Inter-American Schools 
Service, which has had considerable experience in recruiting can- 
didates for American-sponsored schools in Latin America. 
Twenty-five awards were made to candidates recommended by 
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the Council for the school year 1951-52 in the following schools: 
Greece: American Farm School, Salonika; Anatolia College, 
Salonika; Athens College, Athens; Pierce College, Athens; 
Y.M.C.A. School, Athens; Y.W.C.A. School, Athens. Turkey; 
Admiral Bristol Hospital School of Nursing, Istanbul; Robert 
College, Istanbul; American College for Girls, Istanbul; Ameri. 
can Academy for Girls, Uskiidar, Istanbul; American High 
School for Boys, Tarsus; American Collegiate Institute, Girls, 
Izmir. Egypt: American College for Girls, Cairo. 

The Council is now screening the credentials of candidates 
for awards for the school year 1952-53.—FRANcIs J. Brown. 


UNITED STATES CULTURAL CENTERS ABROAD 


Under contracts with the Department of State, the Council 
cooperates with it in supporting cultural centers in Argentina, 
Germany, and Indonesia. Through the Council, grants are made 
to administrators and teachers in these centers. Funds made 
available to the Council for these projects during the past year 
were distributed as follows: cultural centers in Argentina, $22. 
390.00; cultural centers in Germany, $50,000.00; cultural 
centers in Indonesia, $15,000.00.—FRANcIs J. BRown. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Canada-United States Committee on Education, initiated 
by the American Council on Education, is now completing its 
eighth year. In Canada the committee continues to be spon- 
sored by the Canadian Education Association in cooperation 
with the Canadian Teachers Federation of the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities. 

The committee exisits as a consultative body studying the 
educational relations of the two countries it unofficially repre- 
sents. Its membership consists of ten Canadians and ten Ameri- 
cans, including representatives of each of the sponsoring agen- 
cies. The committee has met about once each year; it carries 
on the major part of its work through an executive committee 
consisting of the Canadian and American cochairmen and co- 
secretaries, and through the offices of the cosecretaries. Among 
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other projects carried out was the study of national history text- 
books in Canada and the United States published by the com- 
mittee. 

The committee met at the University of Chicago in October 
1951, at which time past activities were reviewed and proposals 
for new projects were considered. Much attention was given to 
the proposal that an extensive testing program be organized. 
Specifically, it was proposed to construct and administer tests to 
high school students in the two countries to discover what they 
know about the neighboring country and what their attitudes are 
toward the people across the border. 

The committee’s reason for believing that such an investi- 
gation is much needed stems largely from what has already been 
done in this field. In 1932 Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, now president 
of the University of Maine, and one of the original members of 
our committee, published a study of some educational factors 
affecting the relations between Canada and the United States. 
President Hauck administered an information test to some 800 
high schooi students on each side of the border and secured rather 
startling evidence of the ignorance and misinformation that then 
prevailed. In 1949 to 1950 two members of our committee, 
Dr. J. W. Brouillette, director, General Extension Division, 
Louisiana State University, and Mr. David Munroe, director of 
the School for Teachers, Macdonald College, Quebec, conducted 
tests of some 475 students in their final year of high school in 
Canada and in the United States. The results were similar: 
They showed that young people in the United States know little 
about Canada and that students in Canada have disturbing no- 
tions about the United States. At the suggestion of the commit- 
tee, Dr. Margaret A. Koopman at the University of Michigan 
and Professor Charles E. Phillips at the University of Toronto 
tested several hundred graduate students, mostly teachers, at the 
two universities. Their findings also showed that much educa- 
tional work needs to be done with teachers. 

The tests so far have been rather casual and limited. What 
the committee desires to do now is to have scientifically con- 
structed tests administered to large and representative groups of 
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high school students. A slight beginning has been made in 
Canada, where a candidate for the doctorate is constructing an 
attitudes test to be used with Canadian high school students; but 
the scope and application of this is necessarily limited. A 
thorough and comprehensive program can be carried out only by 
enlisting the services of experts in several fields. 

What will be achieved by the proposed testing program? Not 
merely more proof that ignorance and prejudice exist but au. 
thoritative and precise information will be transmitted to authors 
and publishers of textbooks, to those responsible for curricula 
and to as many classroom teachers as possible. Major benefits 
will be sought by vigorous action of the committee at the con. 
clusion of the program. But even in the testing period much 
good will be achieved by arousing the interest of administrators, 
teachers, and students. 

The committee also heard a report on a study of selected news. 
papers in the two countries. The news coverage which each 
country receives in the papers of its neighbor is a matter of 
significance and may have an important influence on public opin. 
ion. The accuracy of the reports and the point of view of the 
writer will undoubtedly produce certain attitudinal effects in 
the minds of the readers. It was suggested that more use be 
made of Canadian stories in specialized magazines. Stories of 
human beings and interpretive news stories rank high on a 
rating scale of reader interest. Mr. E. Beattie of the Ryerson 
Institution of Journalism of Toronto and Professor W. H. 
Maurer of the department of journalism of the University of 
Michigan have conducted the study of newspapers. Their report 
was released to the public in May 1952. A booklet comparing 
the governments of Canada and the United States is now in 
preparation. A booklet relating to the principal geographic 
factors of the two countries is being planned. 

At a luncheon meeting, the committee had an opportunity to 
meet the directors of the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, the editors of educational magazines and of the edv- 
cational sections of newspapers, and senior school officials. Dr. 
Herold Hunt, superintendent of the Chicago school system, 
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brought greetings. He made a strong plea on behalf of the work 
of the committee and stated that he viewed it with great interest 
and approbation. 

Dr. Howard E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York, spoke on the significance of the 
committee’s work. He pictured Canada and the United States 
as two great nations, interested in each other’s welfare, co- 
operating in the North Atlantic Treaty and participating in 
NATO, and both members of the United Nations. We have 
government cooperation, but none of the decisions will endure 
unless there is unity of feeling, understanding, and interest. We 
aren’t primarily concerned with the solution of political or eco- 
nomic problems. What we need is a common denominator of 
understanding. “We have an unfortified boundary and a common 
bond of interests, but it rests upon sentimentality rather than 
real knowledge,” stated Dr. Wilson. 

Through the exchange of teachers and students, suggestions 
for improvements in history and geography textbooks, tests to 
obtain information regarding pupils’ knowledge of the neigh- 
boring country, this need for better international understand- 
ing has been brought to the attention of the public. Further 
efforts are now being made to arrange for the exchange of films, 
radio recordings, and books more freely through customs. 

At the Chicago meeting much attention was given to a six- 
point program for furthering the purposes of the committee. 
The six points were as follows: 

1. American publishers to issue more textbooks and supple- 
mentary readers containing stories on Canadian life. 

2. Border cities to arrange for the exchange of pupils for 
short periods. 

3. Universities to sponsor conferences dealing with mutual 
problems of Canada and the United States. 

4. American universities to invite more Canadian professors 
to teach at summer sessions. 

5. More publicity, through educational magazines, to ma- 
terials on Canada and the United States, which might be de- 
veloped for use in the schools. 
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6. The use of tests to identify areas of knowledge of the two 
countries that need increased emphasis in the instructional pro. 
grams of schools and colleges. 

At the Chicago meeting of the committee, Charles Phillips of 
the University of Toronto was named administrator of the 
committee’s program in Canada and J. B. Edmonson of the 
University of Michigan was assigned a similar responsibility in 
the United States. The two co-administrators have had several 
meetings since the sessions in Chicago and have given much 
attention to the implementation of projects that have the com. 
mittee’s endorsement. 

The committee was much encouraged by an appraisal of its 
work which appeared on the education page of the New York 
Times of November 4, 1951. The opening paragraph of the 
editorial reads as follows: 


The Canada-United States Committee on Education has shaped a 
concrete program to spread information in each country about the life, 
history, and traditions of its neighbor—a program that should win whole- 
hearted support on both sides of the border. 


—J. B. Epmonson. 


GUIDE TO VOLUNTARY EFFORT IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In February 1952 a grant was received from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to permit completion of a guide to voluntary inter- 
national effort. This project is a direct result of two major 
coordinating activities of the Council in the field of international 
cultural relations, the Commission on the Occupied Areas and the 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction. The 
guide is being prepared by Harold E. Snyder, former director of 
these two commissions. He is devoting part time to the project 
until June. 

The guide is designed to assist the thousands of educational 
institutions and voluntary organizations seeking practical, action 
approaches to world affairs. The volume will summarize ex- 
perience since the war with cultural and educational approaches 
to international relations. Relationship between U.S. govern- 
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ment programs, projects of intergovernmental agencies, and 
activities of voluntary agencies in these fields will be clarified. 
Factors to be considered in developing such activities will be out- 
lined. The advantages and the limitations of approximately 
thirty types of projects will be discussed. These include ex- 
changes of books and other materials, work camps, international 
seminars, school, college, and organization affliations, relief 
projects, study-travel experiences, correspondence projects, gift 
coupon plans, and the various forms of interchange of persons. 
Examples of both successful and unsuccessful projects will be 
provided. Research and evaluation studies under way or needed 
will be cited. 

Advising Dr. Snyder in the preparation of this report is a 
steering committee, consisting of President Herman B Wells, 
Indiana University; Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, state superintendent 
of Maryland schools; President A. J. Brumbaugh, Shimer Col- 
lege; William Carr, executive secretary, National Education 
Association; Livingston Blair, vice-president for the Junior Red 
Cross; A. Burns Chalmers, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee; and Francis J. Brown, American Council on Education.— 
Haroip E. SNYDER. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE RYUKYUS 


Assistance of the Council in developing a program of aid to 
the new University of the Ryukyus, near Shuri, Okinawa, was 
requested in the spring of 1951 by the Office for Occupied Areas, 
Office of the Secretary of the Army. The university in Okinawa, 
opened in May 1950, was created by the Military Government 
as a means of training Ryukyuan leadership in school administra- 
tion and teaching, according to American patterns, in English 
and in the practical arts. Under contract with the Army, the 
Council was to select an American university which would send 
five professors to Okinawa at Army expense to teach in speci- 
fied fields. Because time was exceedingly short, a limited num- 
ber of institutions which appeared to meet the specifications 
indicated by the Army were informed about the project and in- 
vited to express interest in undertaking the cooperative role. A 
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special advisory committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Alvin 
C. Eurich was appointed, consisting of representatives of the 
the Association of American Colleges, Association of Land. 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Institute of International Edu. 
cation, and the U.S. Office of Education. The advisory committee 
nominated Michigan State College. Following approval of this 
nomination by the Pentagon and the Ryukyus Command, Presi. 
dent John A. Hannah of Michigan State College selected pro. 
fessors of agriculture, home economics, education, government, 
and business subjects for the initial mission, and these indi- 
viduals sailed for Okinawa in late August 1951. Subsequently, 
the Council procured books and magazines for the University of 
the Ryukyus, and handled a variety of arrangements under the 
terms of the contract. 

According to all reports, the contributions made by the Michi- 
gan State College professors, both at the University of the 
Ryukyus and through extension visits throughout the Island, have 
been very substantial. A preliminary report concerning the project 
appeared in the October 1951 Educational Record, written by 
Dr. Milton E. Muelder, director of the Office of Research De- 
velopment and head of the department of political science and 
public administration at Michigan State. Dr. Muelder is in 
charge of the project at the Lansing end. 

Following indication by the Army in February 1952 that funds 
would be available to continue the project for a second year, the 
Council suggested to Michigan State College and the Depart- 
ment of the Army that these agencies might prefer to contract 
directly with respect to the continuing period. The Army and 
the college have agreed to this suggestion, and the special re- 
sponsibilities of the Council with respect to this project will 
terminate in the early future—FRANK C. ABBOTT. 


CoMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION 
OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences was 
established in December 1945 at the request of the Advisory 
Committee of the United States Armed Forces Institute and the 
Joint Army-Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. It 
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acts as a coordinating agency, cooperating with educational in- 
stitutions and with national, regional, and state organizations 
concerned with evaluating service experiences and maintains 
liaison with the United States Armed Forces Institute and other 
educational programs of the military services. It gathers and 
disseminates information concerning the policies of high schools 
and colleges for the evaluation of service experiences. 

During the past year there has been an increasing call upon 
the advisory service maintained by the commission to assist edu- 
cational institutions in evaluating service training programs and 
education courses offered by the military services. The war in 
Korea and the expanding military service has resulted in a re- 
newed interest and, in some cases, a revision of accreditation 
policies. To meet the need for current information, staff mem- 
bers of the commission visited a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, state departments of education, and attended civilian 
education association meetings as well as military meetings deal- 
ing with education. These conferences resulted in a better 
understanding of the problems of school officials and of informa- 
tion and education officers in the field. Growing out of these 
conferences, and from the questions received by the commission 
through correspondence, a series of bulletins was prepared and 
distributed, relating to the various aspects of granting school 
credit for educational experiences in the armed services. A total 
of 245,147 copies of five bulletins were distributed to secondary 
schools, state departments of education, colleges and universities, 
and other school officials, and to the military services. This 
distribution included : 


40,000 copies of Bulletin No. 4, Practices of Higher Institutions in 
Accreditation of Educational Experiences of Service Personnel 

63,647 copies of Bulletin No. 5, Accreditation Policies of State Depart- 
ments of Education for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of 
Military Personnel 

45,000 copies of Bulletin No. 6, United States Armed Forces Institute 

32,500 copies of Bulletin No. 7, United States Marine Corps Institute 

64,000 copies of Bulletin No. 8, Evaluating Service School Training 


During the past year the major activities of the commission in- 
cluded the preparation and distribution of the bulletins listed 
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above, the answering or initiating of over 5,000 individual letters 
relating to accreditation of service experiences, attendance at 
professional educational meetings, and visits to military in. 


stallations. In addition, the commission continued to obtain . 


syllabi of service training programs as these programs were 
changed or modified in any way, and through civilian consultants 
prepared evaluations. All new courses added by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute or the Marine Corps Institute 
were likewise submitted to civilian consultants in order that 
official recommendations would be available for these courses. 
On March 1, 1952, Dr. Charles W. McLane’s leave of ab. 
sence from the University of Missouri terminated and he re. 
signed as the director of the commission to return to his posi- 
tion as director of admissions at the university. To date no new 
director has been appointed.—FLoyDINE D. MIscAMPBELL. 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


During the past year work relative to scientific and technical 
personnel has continued under contract with the Office of Naval 
Research. In answer to a heavy volume of requests, the research 
staff is distributing the research reports completed last year on 
the in-service education of scientific workers and also on the pro- 
duction of highly educated scientists in the United States since 
1936. Another publication was added to this series of reports 
by the preparation of a handbook, 4 Geographic Location Code 
and a Related Code for Institutions of Higher Education. 
Work is in progress on a Manual for Training Officers which 
will present the research findings in condensed form to facilitate 
their use in the formulation of educational programs for em- 
ployed scientists. In February 1951 and again in April 1952 
report of some phase of these research studies on in-service 
education for scientific personnel was reported at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association by 
Dr. Douglas FE. Scates, the former director of the research staf. 

As one aspect of the current need for scientific manpower, an 
investigation has been made of the separations of scientific and 
technical personnel occurring at naval installations during an 
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eight-month period. The results were summarized in the report 
Losses of Professional Civilian Personnel at Five Naval Installa- 
tions. In addition the research staff has completed a general 
report on Scientific Personnel Resources of the Department of 
the Navy as of January 1950. Recently the staff also cooperated 
with a local naval activity in a survey of the need for technical 
information services on the part of engineering personnel. 

The Council has continued to cooperate with the Office of 
Naval Research through the sponsorship of the Scientific Man- 
power Advisory Panel. By means of meetings and correspond- 
ence, the panel has assisted in planning a research program and in 
evaluating proposed research projects, primarily in the area of 
scientific and engineering manpower. Through the Council it 
has also been possible to supply consultants who have advised 
and assisted on specific research projects. 

The members of the advisory panel are Dean E. G. William- 
son, University of Minnesota, chairman; Dr. Ralph M. Hogan, 
Office of Naval Research, secretary; Dean Paul H. Appleby, 
Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse University; Dr. Francis 
J. Brown, American Council on Education; Dr. W. W. Charters 
(deceased March 9, 1952); Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Office of 
Defense Mobilization; Dr. E. F. Lindquist, State University of 
Iowa; Dr. Russell I. Thackrey, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities; and Dr. M. H. Trytten, National 
Research Council.—ALice V. YEOMANS, Director. 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The committee has completed ten years of service to the 
region. It is gathering together case material on programs 
started, and evaluations of the programs. It is beginning the 
preparation of a volume describing its work and the activities 
of the various state and institutional groups related to the com- 
mittee. The publication of this volume will, in all likelihood, be the 
concluding activity of the committee. 

Other developments in the region have proceeded apace so 
that now the functions previously performed by the committee 
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are being executed by state and institutional groups to a large 
extent. This fact is happy evidence that the policies and pro. 
cedures of the committee aimed in the direction of stimulating 
state and institutional activity have borne considerable fruit, mak. 
ing it questionable as to whether the committee should continue 
as an organization.—JOuN E. Ivey, Jr., Director. 


Paciric CoAst COMMITTEE 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the American Council on 
Education has held two meetings in the past year, one at the 
University of California at Los Angeles on July 27, 1951, and 
the second at the University of California at Berkeley on Friday, 
November 16, 1951. At both of these meetings Dr. Arthur §. 
Adams, president of the American Council on Education, was 
present. At both meetings the major item of discussion was the 
study of general education in junior colleges in California, a grant 
for the support of which was secured by the American Council 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The study was directed by Dr. 
B. Lamar Johnson and is in the process of being published. 

At both meetings President Adams indicated the interest of 
the American Council on Education in developing the Pacific 
Coast Committee for real usefulness to the educational activities 
of the Pacific Coast. 

In the July meeting he indicated that the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee was necessary: first, to serve as godfather for ACE proj. 
ects in the Pacific Coast region; second, to channel both to edu. 
cational groups and to the general public of the Pacific Coast 
news of ACE activities and concerns; third, to furnish ACE 
headquarters with local information about personnel problems 
and opinions; and fourth, to increase ACE membership on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Pursuant to these objectives the committee at its November 
meeting decided to explore the possibility of holding two regional 
meetings on the Pacific Coast during the academic year 1952-53. 
A committee was appointed by the chairman to arrange such 
meetings. It can be reported that both the Western College 
Association in the Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest Confer- 
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ence on Higher Education in the Northwest, have indicated inter- 
est in cooperating for the development of such meetings in the 
fall of 1952 or spring of 1953. 

The Pacific Coast Committee is interested in sponsoring ad- 
ditional research studies or projects of particular interest and 
pertinence to the Pacific Coast. A committee has been appointed 
under the chairmanship of Dean Harold Stoke of the University 
of Washington to undertake an analysis of possible research proj- 
ects. A study and analysis of research projects and activities 
which are actually being conducted, or have recently been com- 
pleted in the Pacific Coast area, is one of the major responsibili- 
ties of this subcommittee—H. K. Newsurn, Chairman. 


Tue CALIFORNIA STUDY OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The California Study of General Education in the Junior 
College has been a joint venture of the American Council on 
Education ; School of Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles; California State Junior College Association; and the 
California State Department of Education. Through the co- 
operative efforts of the American Council on Education, funds 
for the study were provided by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The original appropriation was 
$30,000; later this amount was increased by the sum of $15,000 
by the Carnegie Foundation when it was found that the original 
funds were not sufficient to carry out the purposes of the study. 

The purposes of the study were fourfold. These were: 

1. To review and investigate the status of general education 
in the public junior colleges of California. 

2. To provide workshops and conferences whereby the staffs 
of all junior colleges might receive training and help in the de- 
velopment of their programs in general education. 

3. To develop a report which, when published, would serve as 
a guide to the future development of programs of general educa- 
tion in the colleges of the state and nation. 

4. To create interest and enthusiasm on the part of adminis- 
trators and instructors alike in developing patterns of general 
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education which would be most usable and appropriate in the 
communities they serve. 

After securing funds to direct the study, an executive commit. 
tee made up of representatives of the sponsoring agencies met and 
selected Dr. B. Lamar Johnson of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, as director for the study. 

The work of the study began formally with the 1950 summer 
session workshop at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
This workshop was directed by Dr. Johnson and a corps of assis. 
tants. More than thirty-five representatives of different junior 
colleges in the state enrolled for the workshop. During this 
summer of study, a review of the status of general education in 
the junior colleges of the state was completed and areas of special 
interest in the fields of general education were assigned to mem. 
bers of the group for special investigation. These assignments 
were studied throughout the school year of 1950-51. The 1950 
summer session workshop closed with a conference on general 
education held on the campus of the university August 3-4. The 
conference was attended by more than 200 representatives. 
These representatives were both faculty and administrators in 
the junior colleges as well as educators from the university and 
four-year colleges in the state. 

At the conference, reports of progress made in the summer 
workshop were given. Plans for the work to be done during the 
college year 1950-51 were announced, and interest in continuous 
examination of general education in the junior colleges of the 
state was created. The highlight of the first conference was an 
address given by the late Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell 
University, who spoke on the subject ‘“The Importance of the 
California Study.” 

During the college year 1951-52, the director of the study. Dr. 
Johnson, visited the campus of practically every junior college 
in the state. He made these visitations to find out what the 
several colleges were doing in the field of general education and 
to encourage experimentation in this area of work. He also 
attended many sectional conferences and state association meet- 
ings, giving impetus and advice on the development of patterns 
of general education in many areas of work. 
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A second workshop on general education was held on the 
campus of the university during the summer of 1951. Many 
junior college faculty members who attended the workshop the 
summer previously also attended this last one. In this workshop, 
efforts were made to pull together for report what was learned 
about the activities already in progress in many colleges and to 
interpret the meaning of general education as needed in the 
junior colleges of California. Many of the 1951 workshop 
reports are incorporated in the final report written and edited 
by Director Johnson. Some of the reports dealing with special 
areas of work have been mimeographed and made available for 
distribution to the colleges of the state. The final and complete 
report has been written by Dr. Johnson and will soon appear in 
book form as a publication of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, entitled General Education in Action. 

The culminating activity of the study was a second conference 
on general education held at the university July 26-27. Reports 
on the work of all committees and the director were presented. 
The conference closed with a luncheon address by Dr. Arthur 
§. Adams, president of the American Council on Education, en- 
titled “The Needed Plus in Education.” 

While the formal activities of the study closed with the 1951 
summer conference, the California State Junior College Associa- 
tion has taken steps to continue much of the work started during 
the time the study was in progress. State-wide and sectional com- 
mittees have been appointed to carry on experimentation and re- 
port on new developments. Steps are also being taken to set up 
patterns of procedures to help in the evaluation of programs of 
general education already in operation. The work of the state- 
wide committee is limited because of lack of funds, but it is 
hoped that the development of general education programs 
begun in the junior colleges of the state under the aegis of the 
California Study of General Education in the Junior College 
will continue to grow and develop in conformity with the ideals 
and ideas so thoroughly explored and presented by the formal 
study.—B. LAMAR JouNnson, Director. 
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THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 

The country-wide, over-all study of American pharmacy, under 
the sponsorship of the American Council on Education, began 
on May 1, 1946. Summary accounts of the progress, accomplish- 
ments, and publications of this study, referred to as The Phar. 
maceutical Survey, have appeared in the several annual reports 
of the President of the Council since 1947. 

As indicated in the 1951 annual report, the Committee on 
the Pharmaceutical Survey held its final meeting in Chicago in 
June of 1951. There the activities of the survey were reviewed 
and steps were taken for the approval and completion of the 


monograph dealing with the pharmaceutical curriculum. This | 


monograph was prepared by Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, associate chief 
for education in the health professions, United States Office of 
Education, in cooperation with Dr. George L. Webster, chair- 
man of the Committee on Curriculum of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy. This association has assumed 
the sponsorship for publications now in process. 

The director of the survey has continued to serve as a member 
of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, repre- 
senting the American Council on Education. In this capacity 
he has participated in the examination of colleges of pharmacy 
for accreditation. 

It is to be noted that the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education has recently (January 1952) revised its statement of 
volicy, procedure, and standards to be used as the basis for the 
accreditation of colleges of pharmacy. It is thought that this 
revision—an important by-product of the Pharmaceutical Sur. 


vey—represents a positive contribution for the simplification and _ 


possible solution of a number of the current, controverted prob- 
lems of institutional accreditation for professional purposes. 
While it is too early to make any complete evaluation of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey, there already exists abundant evidence 
to justify the conclusion that, in consequence of the survey, Amer- 


ican pharmacy has acquired a new awareness of its mission as } 


a health profession, and is proceeding to maintain itself ona 
distinctly higher professional level. 
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The following memorial to Dr. George F. Zook was adopted 
by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., at 
the annual meeting January 24, 1952, in Chicago, Illinois: 


DR. GEORGE F. ZOOK, 1885-1951 


In the death of Dr. George F. Zook, the educational world lost an 
inspiring, dynamic leader. As president of the American Council on 
Education, and in his many other educational activities and achievements, 


he exerted a most wholesome influence upon all segments of the broadly 
expansive field of education. 


Dr. Zook manifested an active interest in the principles underlying the 
institution and functioning of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, and was warmly sympathetic towards its objectives. 

It was through his efforts that a representative of the American Council 
on Education was named to membership on the pharmacy accrediting agency. 


For this evidence of his confidence, pharmaceutical education should be 
most grateful. 


Dr. Zook was truly an educational statesman. He was gifted with an 
understanding of the ethical and cultural aims and purposes which educa- 
tion must serve. He was also aware that education was burdened with 
the necessity of building citizens capable of taking a practical place in a 
practical world. 


As the representative of the American Council on Education, 
the record shows that since last October, I have participated in 
the accreditation examination of twenty institutions. The 
last of these was the Montana State University the first of 
this month. 

The publication dealing with the pharmaceutical curriculum is 
now in the process of printing. It is hoped that this may be 
ready for distribution in the next few weeks. This is the final 


publication resulting from the survey—Epwarp C. EL.iorr, 
Director. 


EXPLORATORY ACTIVITIES IN HIGHWAY FINANCE, 
EcoNOMICs, AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the spring of 1951, the Council responded favorably to 
a suggestion of the Automotive Safety Foundation that the Coun- 
cil convene an ‘exploratory conference on highway finance, eco- 
nomics, and administration” —a small meeting of invited repre- 
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sentatives of federal, state, and local highway agencies and of 
college and university departments of public finance, economics, 
and public and business administration. While departments of 
engineering have for many years given attention to the research 
and training needs which have resulted from the mushrooming 
development of our highways and the industries based upon them, 
departments of economics and administration have, in general, 
hardly begun to do so. Yet, problems of highway planning, of 
finance, of interrelationships with other transportation systems, 
of intergovernmental responsibilities and relationships, have be- 
come of urgent significance to the American public. Many of 
these problems involve complex issues, and the welfare of many 
groups is directly touched by them. The resources of college 
and university departments in the social and administrative 
sciences may well be useful in fact-finding and in educating per- 
sonnel for work in these areas, both in government and in the 
transportation industry. 

At the exploratory conference held in late June 1951, twenty 
representatives from highway agencies and the relevant academic 
departments discussed matters of mutual concern, and urged 
the Council to continue exploratory efforts, in cooperation with 
the Highway Research Board, Bureau of Public Roads, Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, and others. The meeting served to call to the atten- 
tion of responsible highway officials the availability of educa- 
tional resources and interest of which they had not been aware; 
and indicated to a number of professors of public finance, eco- 
nomics, and business and public administration a range of im- 
portant public problems and of methods by which such problems 
might be studied. 

Subsequently, growing out of additional informal meetings 
of representatives of the Bureau of Public Roads, Highway Re- 
search Board, Automotive Safety Foundation, Southern Regional 
Education Board, and the Council, a specific proposal looking 
toward an interinstitutional, interdisciplinary research project 
in the South has been formulated by the Southern Regional Edu- 
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cation Board, and the support needed to develop plans for this 
project has been obtained from the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion. It is anticipated that the research project, when under- 
taken, will involve relationships between a number of Southern 
state highway departments and the cooperating colleges and 
universities, under the aegis of S.R.E.B. The activity in the 
South is regarded as a “pilot’’ approach. If it is successful, 
the Highway Research Board may seek out further such relation- 
ships in other parts of the country —FRANK C. ABBOTT. 


COMMITTEE ON AVIATION EDUCATION 


The Committee on Aviation Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was appointed in June 1948. It was to en- 
courage and devise curriculum studies and approaches in the 
field of aviation education. It was also to disseminate informa- 
tion on effective practices in aviation education at the elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate levels, as well as in preservice and in- 
service teacher training. 

In cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
following items have been published by the Council: 

A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields 


A Report of a Committee on Aviation Education of the American 
Association of School Administrators 


Aviation Education: An Approach to a Modern Curricular Problem 

Adventures in Aviation Education 

The book Adventures in Aviation Education involved twenty- 
six participating school systems. From the experimental efforts 
undertaken by the participants, conclusions were reached concern- 
ing techniques of incorporating into a school’s on-going program 
not only appropriate aviation materials but also other materials 
of current concern not available in textbook form. 

At the present time, research is under way which will result 
in an up-to-date listing of colleges offering programs of studies 
in aviation fields. Steps are also being taken to inaugurate re- 
search aimed at improving the quality of instruction in aviation 
courses offered at post-high-school levels. 
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The chairman of the committee is Dr. Harry Bard, director, 
Curriculum Bureau, Baltimore Department of Education; secre. 
tary is Dr. H. E. Mehrens, supervisor, Aviation Education Pro. 
gram, Civil Aeronautics Administration—HArry BArp. 


FILMSTRIP PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The Advisory Committee on the Filmstrip Production Pro. 
gram, Walter E. Hager, chairman, was established in the fall of 
1951 to guide the production of twelve filmstrips for use in the 
United States information program in foreign countries, partic. 
ularly Germany. Other members of the committee are Lyle 


W. Ashby, National Education Association; Howard H. Cum. 


mings, U.S. Office of Education; and Col. Charles F. Hoban, 
Department of the Army. 

The production program is being financed by a $37,000 grant 
from the Department of State. It is an outgrowth of an earlier 


one carried on by the Council for the Office of the Coordinator ’ 


of Inter-American Affairs in 1944. Completion of the program 
is scheduled for June 23, 1952. 

The twelve filmstrips are designed to familiarize people of 
other countries with both the hows and the whys of the American 
way of life. Subjects, selected in conference with personnel of 
the Division of International Press and Publications, include 


teacher education (1 filmstrip), adult education (2 filmstrips), — 


modern school buildings and equipment (2 filmstrips), youth 
activities (1 filmstrip), student assistance (1 filmstrip), educa- 
tion for the physically handicapped (1 filmstrip), and govern- 
ment (4 filmstrips). As in the case of the earlier filmstrips, the 


Council will have the right to release these subjects in the United » 


States—HELEN SEATON PRESTON, Director. 
COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION OF A MANUAL ON COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


For the past several years, a joint committee of university busi- 
ness Officers has been at work on the preparation of a reference 
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volume, covering all phases of college and university business 
administration. The committee consists of appointed representa- 
tives from each of the four regional business officers associations, 
the American Association of College Business Officers, and the 
American Council on Education. J. C. Christensen was its first 
chairman and is now chairman emeritus, and A. W. Peterson is 
its present chairman. T. E. Blackwell has served as editor. 
Lloyd Morey represents the American Council on Education on 
this committee. 

During the past year the committee has completed the first 
volume of this work, which is now in press and will be published 
in the near future by the Council. It will deal with principles of 
business organization and of accounting, and with budgeting, fi- 
nancial reporting, auditing, and determination of costs. It will 
also include a complete terminology, sample forms, and 
bibliography. It will replace the volume, Financial Reports for 
Colleges and Universities, prepared by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education, and 
published by the University of Chicago Press in 1935, which is 
now out of print. It will also replace the various publications 
of the Financial Advisory Service of the Council in the field of 
accounting. 

The committee is now moving toward the completion of 
Volume II, dealing with all other phases of college and university 
business administration. Much work has been done on this ma- 
terial, but none of it is in final form. The financing of the first 
volume was made possible through grants of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education, appropriations by the various busi- 
ness officers associations, and one anonymous gift. The Council 
has aided with certain expenses and is assuming the responsibility 
for the publication which is expected to be on a self-supporting 
basis. New financing will be required for Volume IT, and steps 
toward securing such aid have been initiated. 

The work of the National Committee on Standard Reports 
and the Financial Advisory Service has had a most valuable and 
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lasting effect on the financial administration and reporting prac- 
tices of our colleges and universities. It has set standards 
in this field of work that have been generally accepted and 
widely applied. The publication of the first volume of the new 
work brings up to date and amplifies this original undertaking, 
As was true in the 1935 publication, the new work has been made 
possible only by the intense and continuous work of the executive 
committee and certain subcommittees and the assistance of all 
members of the National Committee and many other college and 
university business officers. A special committee of the American 
Institute of Accountants also gave important aid.—Lutoyp 
Morey. 
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Selected Addresses and Papers 
from the Annual Meeting 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett N. Case, chairman of the 
American Council on Education for the 
year 1951-52, has ben president of Col- 


gate University since 1942. 


BEARDSLEY RUML is a trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
a director of a number of industrial or- 
1941-46 was 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
of the Division of the Social Sciences of 
the University of Chicago. 


ganizations, and from 


Previously he was dean 


Joun D. Mittett, professor of public 
administration at Columbia University, 
served as executive director of the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education 
from 1949 to 1952. 


F. Emerson ANDREWS has served on 
the Russell Sage Foundation staff since 
1928. He is the author of the recently 
published Corporation Giving, and of 
other books. 


Cot. DanieL O. OmeER has been Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Selective Service 
System for the last six years. 


CLaupe E. Haw ey is Chief for Edu- 
cation and Research, Office of Human 
Resources, National Security Resources 
Board. He was formerly with the U.S. 
Office of Education, and on the faculty 
of Northwestern University and of the 


Universities of Missouri, Florida, and 
Southern California. 


J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR., has been staff 
adviser on personnel studies for the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
since 1949. He formerly served as man- 
power specialist in the U.S. Employment 


Service, Federal Security Agency. 


Daet WOLFLE is director of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training established by the As- 
sociated Research Councils to study 
America’s scientific and specialized per- 
sonnel resources and requirements. He 
is a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Specialized Personnel of the Selec- 
tive Service System. 


Davipson TayLor has been with NBC 
since January 1951 as director of public 
affairs, in charge of broadcasts includ- 
ing news, special events, education, re- 
ligion, sports, talks, discussion and docu- 
mentaries. 


FRANKLIN DuNHAM, Chief of Radio- 
Television, U.S. Office of Education, is 
a pioneer in educational radio and tele- 
vision. He began broadcasting in 1922 
over WJZ, New York, and started ex- 
perimental television programs in 1936. 
He has taught at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and at American 
University and is a member of the Joint 


Committee on Educational Television. 











Address at the Dinner Meeting 
May 2, 1952 
By EVERETT N. CASE 


that educators were often adept in explaining what they 

were doing, and how; but seldom why. As chairman of 
the Council, this is my last day in an office to which no man, 
Senator,’ is eligible for re-election. I have no compunctions, 
then, in asking you, ladies and gentlemen, to consider with me— 
briefly, you understand—the question which we are accused, 
rightly or wrongly, of dodging. 

Of councils and conferences, like the making of books (the 
allusion is Biblical and does not refer to professional gambling), 
there sometimes seems to be no end. What then is the use of 
meetings like these ? Why are we disposed, in our restless energy, 
to establish and support an American Council on Education? 
What, to begin with, is education worth, anyhow? To the 
family? To the state? 

Listen: “Children are a man’s riches, the greatest of his pos- 
sessions, and the whole fortune of his house depends on whether 
they turn out ill or well.” 

And again: “So long as the young generation is, and con- 
tinues to be, well brought up, our ship of state will have a fair 
voyage; otherwise the consequences are better left unspoken.” 

Spoken of our day, surely, but by none of our contemporary 
colleagues or candidates for public office, if (saving the Senator's 
presence) we can still make that distinction. Fresher and more 
incisive than this morning’s headlines, Plato’s words are at once 
a sobering reminder of the everlasting urgency of our task, and 
a heartening reminder of the resources we can tap as we confront 
it. And just as learning levels the barriers of time, so agencies 
like the Counci) serve to reduce the barriers of space. 

Is the whole enterprise of education threatened by inflation? 


*Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois was the Council’s guest and speaker of the 
evening. 


A FOUNDATION EXECUTIVE remarked to me the other day 
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The Council puts us in touch with each other and with other ap- 
propriate agencies in the common search for working answers 
to a common problem. Do the military believe, and contend, 
that their immediate manpower needs are so acute as to override 
all other considerations affecting the education of young men of 
college age? The Council, through staff and committees, ana- 
lyses the question in our behalf, and having informed its mem- 
bers, invites them to consider and weigh the answers others have 
advanced, or to put forward solutions reflecting our own best 
judgment. 

Must the resources of education be mobilized quickly for 
the use of television if valuable channels are not to be perma- 
nently lost by default? The Council, in cooperation with a mem- 
ber university, takes the initiative in that mobilization. Do the 
cynical practices or the hypocrisy of a few in intercollegiate 
athletics threaten the integrity and fair name of education gen- 
erally? The Council appoints a special committee to investigate, 
report, and recommend curative measures. And so on, through 
and including the all-important field of human relationships, local 
and international, institutional and public—not forgetting the 
care and feeding (spiritual as well as financial) of teachers, pres- 
ent or prospective. 

What is all this worth? Nothing, if as individuals or exclusive 
groups we take the arrogant and unrealistic view that these 
problems are no concern of ours. Much, if we hold that problems 
and policies affecting the welfare of education, of our free society, 
and especially of our youth, are inescapably our common concern. 
Much again, if we believe that in a free society conflicting special 
interests must ultimately recognize, and seek to be reconciled 
with, an overriding community of interest. 

Thus there is no inherent virtue in tax-supported or privately 
supported education; each is important only as a means to an 
end; and that end is responsible education for the good—that 
is, for the examined—life. Personally I hold the two types of 
institutions to be complementary. I should not like to see either 
gain a monopoly, for I confess to a prejudice against monopolies, 
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even public ones. Inthe Council, there is and always will be, not 
only room, but need for both. 

Much has been spoken and written, of late, about human in- 
security and the consequent need of effective “adjustment to the 
group.” Iam no psychologist but I venture the opinion, never. 
theless, that so far as youth is concerned, much of this current 
shooting is wide of the mark. In youth, at least, the most de. 
structive sense of insecurity is engendered, I submit, by a loss of 
faith—in ideas, in causes, in God perhaps—but always and es. 
pecially in people. 

How “‘adjust to the group,”’ when, as in The Catcher in the 
Rye,? the young protagonist is ridden by a pervasive fear that 
everything and everybody are “phony”—or almost everybody, 
because he ultimately finds salvation in a single person’s honesty? 
How find purpose or meaning in a world which, like Hamlet's, 
has tumbled about a young man’s ears because one whom he 
deeply trusted was no better than she should be? 

We shall do well, I submit, to bear these thoughts in mind as 
we seek, both now and in the future, to deal responsibly with ad- 
mittedly knotty problems. What is important, for example, 
about our athletic recommendations is not this or that prescrip- 
tion as such, but whether we can demonstrate, beyond all reason- 
able doubt or suspicion, our honesty of purpose and of practice. 
If youth finds room for real cynicism in the professions and pre- 
tensions of alma mater, then we have given an irreparable hurt 
not only to education and the cause of liberal learning but to 
American youth itself. Moreover, it is only as we demonstrate 
our own honesty—in all departments of our thinking and ac- 
tivity—that we can fairly demand it of our students, of our 
society, and of our public servants. 

If in this sprawling federal republic the Council can help us 
to identify and cope with such problems, to raise and broaden our 
minimum standards without putting any ceiling on aspirations 
toward still higher ones, it will have gone far to answer this ques- 
tion why. 


’ 


* By J. D. Salinger (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1951). 
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What the American Council is doing, and how it is going about 
it, are matters of such clear concern to all of us as members that 
President Adams rightly gave them top priority in his admirable 
report this morning. If, to his testimony and the supporting evi- 
dence of the workshops you have been attending, your chairman 
were to add a footnote, it would be to emphasize the role of 
effective staff work in the Council’s arduous assignment. This 
is no derogation of the services rendered in your behalf—to 
which I have good reason to testify—by the devoted members 
of the Council’s committees and commissions; indeed it is the 
Council’s ability to command such disinterested service that is 
one of the measures of its strength. But, if the surest way for 
any institution to forfeit this prerogative is to neglect the role 
of a good staff, maximum returns are best assured by provision of 
a staff whose preparatory work is so illuminating, and whose 
follow-up is so effective, as to challenge the volunteer (or com- 
mandeered) workers to do an A-1 job—and even to come again. 
To develop such a staff is, of course, a function of leadership; 
and the workmanship, teamwork, and even dedication which 
characterize the Council’s present stafl—to which, if I may 
say so, I can testify from intimate experience—constitute by no 
means the least of your President’s many achievements during his 
first full year of office. 








Business Financial Cooperation 
with the Liberal Arts Colleges 


By BEARDSLEY RUML 


I 


Y REMARKS this morning are directed, as the title indi- 

| V | cates, to business financial cooperation with the liberal 

arts colleges. Business cooperation with the liberal 

arts college can and does go far beyond the financial; and busi- 
ness financial cooperation can go far beyond money gifts. 

First, I shall discuss the financial position of business under 
existing tax laws, and second, the position of the liberal arts col- 
lege as I see it. And finally, I shall indicate possibilities of co- 
operation that appear practical and useful at the present time. 

First, then, the financial position of business under the new 
tax rates. The substantial increases in net corporate earnings 
and in tax rates make it necessary for American business to re- 
appraise its policy with respect to tax-exempt expenditures for 
educational, scientific, and welfare purposes. Hitherto, these 
expenditures have been a great deal smaller than the potential 
total of 5 percent of net corporate income before taxes, which 
has been exempted for these purposes under the revenue laws 
since 1936. But, in the new situation, business management will 
recognize increasingly the direct and indirect benefits which it 
can obtain through well-organized and soundly conceived 
programs. 

In 1939 total corporate profits before taxes were $6.7 billion. 
In this year, corporate taxes took only about 19 percent of net 
income and, as a result, a company’s management had to disburse 
$5.00 in order to claim $1.00 back from the government under 
the 5-percent provision. But even during the years when tax 
henefits were much more modest than they are today, many 
companies were making contributions for educational, scientific, 
and welfare purposes, and some had already made a practice of 
contributing the full 5 percent. 
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By 1951 a major transformation had taken place in the size 
of both corporate earnings and tax rates. Total corporate profits 
before taxes are estimated to be at least $40 billion in 1951. Five 
percent of this total, which would be available for expenditure 
on educational, scientific, and welfare purposes, would amount to 
at least $2 billion in 1951. Today, for a company not in the 
excess profits tax category, the management has to use only $1.00 
of its final net profits in order to deduct $1.00 from its tax lia- 
bility to the government. If the company is in the excess profits 
tax category, the ratio can be as high as $1.00 to $4.00—a rever- 
sal of the prewar relationship. 

Management in general has not as yet realized that the new 
relationship between high profits and high taxes has produced 
new obligations toward its stockholders and new opportunities 
for directly benefiting the ordinary activities of the business. 

For any corporation there is a set of 5-percent activities which, 
if properly selected, will yield important benefits both to the com- 
pany itself and to the national and local community in which it 
exists. This is true of small companies as well as of large ones. 
Management has a duty to its stockholders and to the public to 
make every effort to discover what these opportunities are. 

For corporations to obtain the maximum possible benefits from 
5-percent expenditures, it is necessary that this work be under- 
taken in a sustained and orderly fashion. At present, very few 
corporations are effectively organized to develop and carry out 
such programs and are content merely to respond to appeals for 
contributions from outside sources. By and large, these busi- 
ness firms do not attempt to program their expenditures on their 
own initiative or to relate them in any way to over-all business 
objectives. 

Some corporations have determined to approach the problem 
in a more positive manner. These corporations have actively 
surveyed the possibilities and have sought to discover those 
specific purposes which are related in some direct or indirect way 
to the firm’s normal business activities and which would bring sub- 
stantial benefits to the employees or customers of the firm and to 
the local communities in which the business is primarily operated. 
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The impact of a soundly conceived corporate contribution for 
educational, scientific, and welfare purposes increases geometri- 
cally with its size. Small, haphazard contributions, such as busi- 
ness frequently makes, cannot be expected individually to have 
an important effect on the activity being assisted, although, of 
course, they do in the aggregate. But large, well-organized con- 
tributions have disproportionately greater effects because they 
are more efficient, decisive, and dramatic than small ones. They 
create a highly favorable atmosphere for the corporation within 
which its other business activities have a much better chance of 
being successful. Consumers, employees, suppliers, the public 
generally, are predisposed to look with friendly eyes on its activi- 
ties, to be receptive to its products and services, and to respond to 
its merchandising efforts. 

It is important to note that the corporations which have de- 
veloped programs of their own for educational, scientific, and 
welfare expenditures do not at the same time neglect the appeals 
from outside organizations like the Community Chest, local hos- 
pitals, and child welfare agencies, to which they customarily 
made contributions. Companies continue to respond appropri- 
ately to appeals from such established institutions, and new 5-per- 
cent programs are a net addition to ordinary community activities. 

As more and more companies become aware of the benefits 
to be derived from the support of educational, scientific, and wel- 
fare activities, they will embark on aggressive and imaginative 
plans of their own. Existing tax incentives are hastening this 
process. The timid will inevitably be judged by the 5-percent 
programs of their more energetic competitors and, in time, they 
too will be compelled by the logic of the situation to reappraise 
their own 5-percent expenditures. 

That there will be some disappointments is conceded, but such 
disappointments are inherent in risk-taking enterprise. The skill 
lies in devising potential benefits more than proportional to the 
risks. 

Some companies do not realize that it is possible for them to 
set up trusts of their own to which each year’s 5 percent of net 
income before taxes can be allocated. These individual company 
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trusts have the great advantage that they permit the equalization 
of contributions over a period of years even though the com- 
pany’s earnings are subject to wide fluctuations. 

On one question there can be a sharp difference of opinion. 
That question is this: Is it proper for business management so 
to conduct its affairs that within the law it will minimize the tax 
consequences of its operating decisions? 

To many of you this may seem an unreal question, but I can 
assure you that it states an issue that is charged with high emo- 
tion. In the most unexpected quarters the opinion is held that 
tax avoidance, even within the law, is a bad practice and contrary 
to the public interest. 

Let me state my position on this question. Briefly it is this— 
that it is not only proper, but that it is the duty of management to 
minimize by all lawful means the tax consequences of business 
decisions. It is a duty because business management is a trustee 
for all parties at interest in the health and growth of the business 
—stockholders, workers, vendors, and customers. 

The taxing power is in the Congress. It is for Congress to 
determine in tax laws the rates and circumstances whereby indi- 
viduals and businesses shall be taxed. The individual may, if he 
so desires, pay more than the law requires—the injury is to him- 
self alone. But the management of a business is not a free per- 
son. It is acting for others who depend on the business for prod- 
ucts, for services, for markets, and for income. The programs 
and the decisions of management must be responsibly geared to 
the welfare of those who are parties to the business. 

Accordingly, the tax policy of management should be to pay 
such taxes as are legally imposed—no less, and equally no more. 
As trustees for the parties at interest in a business, it is the duty 
of the management to conduct its affairs so that the burden of 
taxation on the business enterprise will be the minimum consistent 
with the requirements of law and with the development of the 
business. 

This answer to the question of how business management 
should think about its tax policy is, in my opinion, ethically cor- 
rect and in the public interest. 
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So much then for the position of the business corporation 
under the new tax law and under prevailing economic conditions. 
Let us now turn to the present position of the private liberal 
arts college. 


II 


The private liberal arts college as an idea is generally accepted 
as one of the essential institutional elements in the American 
educational system. The state universities with their professional 
schools and advanced specialized graduate subjects are essential 
parts of this system. So also are the nonresidential municipal 
colleges. So also are the strictly vocational schools which fulfill 
their own special purposes. But no one form of higher educa- 
tion is a preferred form which the others should imitate. The 
private liberal arts college serves, along with the rest, to offer a 
balanced educational opportunity for the young people of the 
national community. 

Everyone knows that the private liberal arts college has been 
in an unhappy financial situation for a long time. Faculty salaries 
have been inadequate for many, many years. Desirable teaching 
facilities, such as laboratories and libraries, have often been 
lacking, and sufficient scholarships have not been available to 
offset rising costs of tuition and other necessary outlays. Now, 
in the last few years sharply rising prices and continuing low in- 
terest rates have transformed what was a financial problem into 
a financial crisis, a crisis for the liberal arts college itself, for 
the college staff in terms of income and standard of living, and 
in terms of expense for the young people who are, or would like 
to be, students in the colleges. 

In this financial crisis, it has been the duty of the trustees 
and administrators of liberal arts colleges to turn to whatever 
source of funds might be of temporary or continuing assistance. 
Among these possible sources of funds has been the business cor- 
poration. This approach by the educators to business has met 
with a friendly response in public statements by business leaders, 
among them Frank W. Abrams, Henry Ford II, Irving S. Olds, 
and Alfred P. Sloan. These men have been explicit in their 
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recognition of the private liberal arts college as an essential 
American institution, and they have expressed their hope that 
ways might be found whereby business could be of practical 
assistance to the colleges in the financial crisis in which they find 
themselves. 

Business management in considering a financial contribution 
to the private liberal arts college has two general questions that 
must be answered. 

The first question is this: Is financial cooperation with the 
liberal arts college a proper use of corporate profits, even under 
today’s tax laws that result in low final cost to the stockholders ? 

And the second question: Is the liberal arts college in fact 
an efficient operation; or if it is not, can financial assistance help 
to increase its efficiency without undue and objectionable inter- 
ference with the substance of liberal arts education? 

I will discuss these two points in reverse order—first, the 
efficiency of the liberal arts college; and second, the appropriate- 
ness of business financial cooperation. 

In discussing the question of the efficiency of the liberal arts 
college, I wish to make my own position clear on certain points. 

1. I am discussing the private liberal arts college in general; 
lam not discussing any particular college, and it is unlikely that 
all of my remarks may apply to any college. Each college must 
judge itself for itself. 

2. The existing tenure arrangements between the colleges and 
their present professional staffs are fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of free, liberal teaching and writing. Even though past 
practices may be criticized, and future practices changed from 
those which now exist, present arrangements must be strictly 
observed. 

3. Present conditions in the liberal arts colleges are not the 
fault of any individual or group, within or without the colleges. 
These conditions are the result of a multitude of tendencies and 
pressures which have existed over a considerable period of time. 
Corrections cannot be made abruptly. However, a change in 
direction can be made which, over a period of years, may be ex- 
pected to result in reasonable efficiency in the management of 
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the liberal arts college. It is this possibility of improvement that 
has induced me to undertake the unpleasant job of criticizing the 
liberal arts college as it is, believing as I do in the important per. 
sonal and public values in the college as it may become. 

After these precautionary disclaimers you will not be surprised 
to have me say that the private liberal arts college is an inefficient 
operation, desperately inefficient, and that this inefficiency results 
in low salaries, high tuition costs, shrinking enrollments, and in- 
adequate teaching facilities. 

The inefficiency of the college is not importantly in the manage- 
ment of its buildings and grounds, nor in excessive nonteaching 
overhead, nor in the bad handling of its endowment funds. 

The plain fact is that in the liberal arts college the administra- 
tion has lost control of the faculty, and the faculty has lost 
control of the curriculum. This does not mean that the adminis- 
tration of a college should be an arbitary authority for what 
should be taught; or that one member of the faculty should 
meddle in another’s courses. But the teaching load should be 
organized and administered as an aggregate, with sensitivity to 
balance as among broad fields of knowledge and as to the talents 
of individual members of the faculty. And as for the curriculum, 
it should be conceived as a whole by the faculty and should not 
become a patchwork of special professional interests. It should 
not make undue concessions to the demands of certifying agencies. 
The curriculum should validate the liberal arts college’s claim 
to its position as an instrument of liberal education. 

Inside the colleges where this chaos of administration, faculty, 
and curriculum exists, everybody knows that it exists. It is 
tolerated because it has become a cultural habit, because minor 
corrections would injure some without noticeably helping others, 
and because the financial assistance needed to bridge the gap to 
a better way of doing things has not been at hand. 

Furthermore, there have been lacking explicit methods and 
objectives whereby desirable changes can be made observable 
and bearable. I shall mention certain methods and objectives 
that appeal to me as useful. Others may well find different ways 
of establishing as good or better tests or bench marks of progress. 
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What I have to say about methods and objectives I will sum- 
marize under two headings: 

First, the Four-Part Budget; second, the Rule of Twenty. 

The Four-Part Budget does not require that a liberal arts 
college change its existing accounting practices. It only asks that 
a supplementary classification of the college accounts be pre- 
pared to give certain operating information to trustees, officers, 
faculty, alumni, friends, and contributors, and even to those 
students who may be interested in the financial facts of life of 
their college. 

1. Part I of the budget would cover income from and ex- 
pense for room and board. Part I of the budget should balance. 
Dormitories that have been built out of endowment funds should 
earn their interest. There may be some question as to whether 
depreciation on fully maintained dormitories should be charged, 
but this is a question of detail. The expense of food and lodg- 
ing for the students should be paid for by the students. 

2. Part II of the budget. The administration of the college, 
including the maintenance of its buildings and grounds, should be 
separately budgeted, and this part of the budget should be paid 
for by income from endowment or by gifts from alumni and 
friends. It is of the greatest importance for the efficient admin- 
istration of a liberal arts college that Part II of the budget 
should be in balance, and it is at this point that friends of a 
college can be of the greatest assistance. 

3. Part III of the budget is the salaries of the faculty. To 
meet this expense all tuition fees should be allocated. 

4. Part IV of the budget covers scholarships and student aid. 
All expense in this connection should come either from income 
on endowments established for this purpose; or from gifts from 
alumni and friends; or from allocations charged to Part II of 
the budget, the part of the budget which includes the administra- 
tive and overhead expense of the college. From Part IV of the 
budget there should be allocated to Part III an amount represent- 
ing full tuition for every student receiving scholarship aid. 
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So much for the Four-Part Budget. 

And now the Rule of Twenty. 

The Rule of Twenty is this: Multiply the standard tuition 
rate of the college by 20—this gives what should be this college's 
average teaching salary. 

Let us take an example. If the tuition rate is $500 a year, 
excluding extras and special charges, since 20 times $500 is 
$10,000, the average faculty salary in this liberal arts college 
should be $10,000. This $10,000 figure is of course only an 
average, and therefore for each two instructors who receive 
$5,000 a year in compensation there can be one who receives 
$20,000—the average will still be $10,000. 

The Rule of Twenty is based on the proposition that through 
wise planning of the curriculum and of the teaching load, a ratio 
of 20 students to each member of the teaching staff, is, from the 
point of view of the educational objectives of a liberal arts col- 
lege, both practical and desirable. 

The first reaction of some businessmen to the proposition that 
there should be 20 students for each full-time member of the 
teaching staff is that this ratio is very low. On the other hand, 
college administrators and faculty members will just as fre- 
quently feel that the ratio is too high. 

The businessman makes his mistake in forgetting that not 
all of a faculty member’s working time is spent in the classroom 
or otherwise in direct contact with students. And faculty mem- 
bers are likely to accept an unproved assumption that the smaller 
the ratio of students to teachers, the better the educational pro- 
gram. It is probably true that if one were starting from scratch, 
with no buildings already built, no faculty yet employed, and no 
traditions as to curriculum, a somewhat higher ratio than called 
for under the Rule of Twenty could be attained. But starting 
realistically from where we are, getting to a ratio of 20 will be 
a long, hard pull. 

The Rule of Twenty is not an objectionable strait jacket 
which restricts the program of the liberal arts college. It im- 
poses no specifics on the curriculum and no requirements as to 
subject matter. It does not say what the size of any particular 
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class should be, nor the number of teaching hours each week for 
any particular member of the faculty. All that is asked is a 
balanced program such that, in the over-all, the ratio of students 
to members of the faculty is 20. Within this over-all ratio, any 
conceivable program of subject matter and method can be ac- 
cepted, and a great variety of educational policies is obviously 
open for decision by the college without arbitrary restraint aris- 
ing from the suggested Rule. 

The relation between the Four-Part Budget and the Rule of 
Twenty is a close one. The Rule of Twenty cannot be applied 
unless Part I of the budget dealing with board and room is 
balanced, and unless Part II of the budget dealing with ad- 
ministrative expense and maintenance is balanced, and unless 
Part IV of the budget is correctly debited and credited for 
scholarships and student aid. But if Parts I, II, and IV of the 
budget are in line, then it is clear that Part III will reveal the 
effect of teaching load on faculty salaries. 

Now let me give an illustration of how the Rule of Twenty 
can be used in connection with the Four-Part Budget to analyze 
in an over-all fashion the financial operating picture of a liberal 
arts college. 

Let us say that the tuition rate is $500. The average teach- 
ing salary should be $10,000. 

But the average teaching salary is only $6,500 in fact, and 
there are 70 members of the teaching faculty. The deficiency at 
this point is $245,000—70 times $3,500. 

This deficiency of $245,000 may not be caused entirely by an 
insufficient ratio under the Rule of Twenty. We must look at 
Parts I, II, and IV of the budget. 

Part I of the budget, room and board, we find in balance. 

Part II shows a deficit of $75,000 in administrative expense, 
the maintenance of academic buildings and grounds, and in other 
charges, excluding scholarships and student aid. The problem 
of Part II of the budget must be solved first by the administra- 
tors in finding all possible ways of economizing and reducing 
expense, second by the finance and investment committees in the 
management of the college’s resources, and third by the alumni 
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and friends of the college in providing current and capital gifts. 

Part IV of the budget, scholarships and student aid, shows, 
let us say, disbursements of $30,000 in excess of income and 
gifts earmarked for this purpose. This clearly indicates that 
either scholarships and student aid should be reduced, or addi- 
tional funds for this purpose must be obtained. Since there is 
no surplus in Part II of the budget, no relief can be found from 
general college funds. 

Coming back to Part III of the budget, expense of instruction, 
our deficiency of $245,000 is explained in part by deficits in Part 
II and Part IV of the budget, totaling $105,000. This leaves 
$140,000 chargeable to insufficiency in the ratio of students to 
teachers. Since we assumed a faculty of 70, this deficiency is 
$2,000 on the average for each faculty member. This would 
mean an average salary of $8,000 or 80 percent of standard, 
if Parts II and IV of the budget were in line. The student- 
teacher ratio is therefore 16, four less than under the test of the 
Rule of Twenty. 

The financial problem of this hypothetical college would seem 
to be entirely manageable, and in a relatively short period of 
time at that. Part I of its budget is in order. Part II requires 
new income or expense reduction aggregating $75,000 a year. 
Part IV says that there must be $30,000 net less student aid 
given, or more earmarked student aid received. Part III tells 
us that the teaching load must be raised from 16 to 20. And 
with these changes accomplished, the average faculty salary will 
be $10,000 a year, and as far as current expense is concerned, 
the financial problem of the college will have been solved. 

The logic of the situation now becomes apparent. So, also, 
do the locations of certain major difficulties in making the adjust- 
ment. 

For, if the teaching load is less than 20, unless the enrollment 
is increased, the size of the teaching staff must be reduced. Since 
tenure is to be held inviolate, the reductions in teaching staff will 
come only with retirements, resignations, and nonrenewal of 


temporary teaching contracts, plus drastic curtailment of new 
appointments. 
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In the meantime, the curriculum will be forced to change 
because of the circumstances of faculty reduction or, less prob- 
ably, of increase of the student body. With strong faculty co- 
operation, the transformation of the curriculum can be made 
tolerable; indeed the curriculum may well become more the sort 
of thing a private liberal arts college curriculum ought to be. 
Granted that the transformation will be painful in spots, the 
objective of getting faculty salaries up to the level of the other 
professions is an objective so important for the college, for the 
student, and for the nation that the transition should be endured 
for the lasting good that will result. 

As every business manager knows, improvement of quality, 
higher wage rates, and unit-cost reduction are not inconsistent. 
It is the goal of business management to find the answers which 
will bring together these three separate objectives into a common 
and improved pattern. 


IV 


Returning now to the question of the appropriateness of busi- 
ness financial cooperation with the liberal arts college, we must 
dismiss as inappropriate those contributions which serve only to 
perpetuate inefficiency, internal faculty politics, sentimentalized 
waste, or unwillingness to correct errors of tradition and obvious 
bad practice. 

The tests which I have suggested as objectives may seem too 
severe, not severe enough, or wholly beside the point. The 
particular college should be judged only by the particular con- 
tributor. But a judgment of efficiency, or of progress toward 
efficiency, must be made on some basis if a corporation contribu- 
tion is to be a prudent one. 

What the contributor may not do, particularly the business 
contributor, is to look to the content of individual courses or 
to the personalities of individual members of the faculty. The 
curriculum is the concern of the faculty; and the faculty is partly 
the responsibility of the faculty and partly of the college ad- 
ministration. If we are to preserve and protect the free liberal 
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arts college, we must allow the college to decide these questions 
of substance for itself. What business can properly ask, however, 
is for the progressive elimination of remediable waste. 

Now let us sound a more cheerful note. Let us discuss the 
liberal arts colleges that are deemed to be efficient, or that are 
at least on their way to becoming so, the colleges that need 
financial aid to make them stronger and more useful than they 
otherwise would be. 

As far as the tax law is concerned, contributions within the 
over-all limit of 5 percent of profits before taxes are deductible 
by corporations in the computation of their income tax liability. 

The second question remains. Is it proper to contribute 
corporate earnings, no matter how heavily they are taxed, for 
the general purposes of the free liberal arts college? 

Or to put it another way, even if the tax law does allow a 
contribution to a college as a deduction, is the purpose—the 
welfare of the college—sufficiently relevant to this business so 
that the directors are justified in acting for the stockholders in 
making the contribution? 

On this point every management will have to make up its own 
mind, guided by its legal advisers. There will be many differing 
opinions and all of them could be sincere. 

There is little question but that a local college in a city in 
which a business has a plant or office contributes directly and 
indirectly to the welfare of the business. There may be em- 
ployees who are graduates, employees who are taking night or 
extension work, employees’ wives who are graduates, and chil- 
dren of employees who are students or prospective students. The 
college maintains a library which is a good stand-by facility for 
any business. And the existence of the college makes a better 
community generally. 

Likewise I think it is clear that the aggregate of the liberal 
arts colleges contributes to the welfare of the aggregate of busi- 
ness. But in general, aggregates cannot contribute to aggregates 
without losing vitality of concrete interest and keen sense of 
responsibility on both sides. When this vitality goes, the heart 
of the free and private undertaking goes with it. I take a dim 
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view of setting up a private bureaucracy, with its necessary by- 
laws, rules and regulations, proceedings and procedures, to 
solicit, receive, and allocate corporation contributions for the 
aid of liberal arts colleges. I believe, however, that a plan can 
be invented which will give reasonable opportunity and latitude 
for preserving in the gift the individuality of both contributor 
and college. I urge you to exert every effort to encourage this 
individuality. 

I hope that the colleges will not permit their existing coopera- 
tive efforts to be superseded by a formalized college ‘“‘chest.”’ 
There is a place for the chest-type pool to meet the needs of 
corporations whose interests are widely diffused or which would 
like to contribute to liberal arts colleges in a particular state in 
a particular region or perhaps even in the nation as a whole but 
which are indisposed to make the effort or to take the responsi- 
bility of making more concrete decisions. To repeat what I said 
in the beginning, ‘“‘Business financial cooperation can go far be- 
yond money gifts.” However, to be realistic, money gifts are 
much to be preferred to no cooperation at all, and an auxiliary 
fund to receive and allocate money gifts will be welcome to many 
corporations. But let the auxiliary fund be auxiliary, and let it 
not chill the spirit of the cooperation which presently exists. 

In closing, let me express my belief that the financial problem 
of the liberal arts college as an institution can be solved over the 
next few years, helped by the cooperation of business and the 
colleges. The sacrifices indicated for business under present con- 
ditions are little more than prudent risks requiring a certain 
amount of imagination and judgment. The burdens of reor- 
ganization and statesmanship that must be assumed by the col- 
leges are very heavy indeed, but they are necessary. It is a time 
when cooperation at the very highest level of sympathy and 
understanding is required from all. 








Financial Difficulties 
of the Small College 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 
N’ MATTER HOW extensively an investigator may search 


for the reasons why the smaller colleges of this nation 

have experienced such general financial stringency in the 
past few years, he must inevitably return to two factors: inflation 
and fluctuating enrollments. Seldom in our history has any insti- 
tution of our society been so beset by such different demands 
and such formidable obstacles. 

The impact of inflation upon the college has meant continually 
increased costs because of rising prices. In a total current operat- 
ing budget of $1,000,000 including auxiliary enterprises, from 
one-half to two-thirds of the expenditures must represent the 
purchase of goods and services at prevailing market prices. 
Food and building supplies have more than doubled in price since 
1940. Fuel, furniture, teaching equipment and supplies, print- 
ing—these prices are up 75 to 100 percent above 1940 levels. 
Administrative employees and maintenance workers must gen- 
erally be paid prevailing wages or few will prefer to work fora 
college rather than to seek employment in some nearby plant. 

To be sure, faculty salaries have lagged behind other price 
increases, so that exploitation of faculties has become one of 
the major consequences of inflation upon colleges. Little wonder 
that these faculties are restive, and that the future intellectual 
resources of higher education are even being recklessly jeop- 
ardized. 

Inflation has had its impact upon income as well. Student fee 
charges have lagged behind price increases and have only grad- 
ually caught up. Enrollment conditions—to which we shall turn 
in a moment—have complicated this situation. Endowment in- 
come has not increased proportionately with price rises since so 
much endowment principal is invested in securities of a fixed 
return. The endowment income that is received has at the same 
time had its purchasing power cut almost in half. Gift income 
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has increased, but not as rapidly as prices and expenditure levels. 

The small college has accordingly been hard pressed by the 
economic environment in which it has had to operate. Our 
society has not made it easy for colleges to pursue their educa- 
tional objectives. 

Second, as if inflation were not enough, our colleges have been 
hard hit by violently fluctuating enrollments. During World 
War II college student bodies were cut almost in half by the 
manpower demands of our armed services. Colleges had to bear 
a heavy sacrifice on behalf of our country’s national security. 

Then after 1945 the veterans came back. A grateful country 
encouraged them financially to return to college. The colleges 
were supposed to welcome them with open arms, and they were 
welcomed. But overnight our colleges had to handle not the 
level of student body last accommodated in 1940, but a student 
body that had increased to almost twice its previous size. Class- 
room and dormitory space had to be improvised; libraries were 
overcrowded. Faculties were built up to take care of the new 
load. 

Then the veteran’s deluge passed. In its place we had a new 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, passed in 1948 
but given new importance by the Korean and other developments 
of 1950 and since. As the veteran bulge contracted and student 
bodies declined, the colleges were asked to give up even more stu- 
dents once again to the competing claims of national security. 

In a period of rising prices, our colleges are expected to 
curtail their level of operations, their student enrollment. Nor is 
any complementary national security production being offered 
them as to the nation’s industry. 

The seriousness of this situation is complicated by the finan- 
cial practices of colleges. By and large few persons seem to have 
any clear understanding of how and where the liberal arts college 
obtains its income. In essence, the sources of current operating 
income are three: student fees, endowment, and gifts. If we 
confine our attention just to educational income, the average 
college—I have never been able to find this average college but 
it must exist somewhere—obtains 75 percent of its income from 
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student charges and the other 25 percent from endowment and 
gifts. As the veterans swarmed in upon the college campus, they 
never paid their full way. They probably paid a higher proportion 
of total educational cost than any student body ever did before, 
because many colleges increased the average size of their classes 
and hired junior staff to instruct them. They had to, because en. 
dowment and gift income per student never kept up with the 
increasing enrollment. 

Now enrollments are decreasing again. This should make it 
easier to provide the needed endowment and gift income per 
student. It would if it were not for inflation! Faculty salaries 
have lagged but they have advanced; they began to reach a peak 
just as enrollments started to go down. Moreover, as student 
bodies contract and student charge income goes down, no cor- 
responding decreases in expenditures automatically occur. Some 
faculty staff can be separated, or a few vacancies can go unfilled, 
but it is average class size which goes down rather than total ex- 
penditures when enrollment falls. 

In other words, just when colleges were starting to catch up 
with inflation, the major source of income—student charges— 
began to go down. The obvious answer is a further increase 
in student fees. But then here the competitive factor arises. If 
a college raises its charges to the point where even the available 
students fail to come but go elsewhere, then the college has not 
helped its financial situation. There are over 400 private col- 
leges in this country. There are 64 public universities, and over 
170 public teachers colleges, and a few other public institutions. 
Suppose more students are encouraged to go to these universities 
and colleges; the private college does not get more income this 
way. 

Personally, although I believe that colleges can afford to and 
must increase their student charge in certain instances, it seems 
to me that student charges of about twice the amount prevailing 
in 1940 represents a practical ceiling for the present. 

Then there is the possibility of further increasing endowment 
and gifts. This is all the more important at present as enroll- 
ments go down and income from student charges drops. The pros- 
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pects here are not discouraging. Alumni funds seem to be grow- 
ing; the possibilities of corporation gifts, even if not overwhelm- 
ing, are at least promising. Church bodies and members are more 
interested than for many years in helping financially their church- 
related colleges. There are still a few fortunes of size which 
may be tapped for endowment and physical plant. Certainly 
I can see no reason at present to despair about the future of our 
college financial prospects. 

But there is another possible solution to the present financial 
stress besides redoubled efforts to raise additional income. I do 
not offer this other approach as an alternative to fund-raising. 
Jam convinced rather that our colleges are faced with a dual need. 
They must seek more funds. But they can, and I believe they 
should, also seek to economize. This second possibility, this 
business of economizing, is harder to carry out than it is to 
raise money. No one in our society ever seems to want to 
economize. The administrator who develops ways and means 
of reducing expenditures is never very popular with his fellow 
workers. Nor have I any illusions about finding easy panaceas 
for reducing college costs. 

Many of our colleges have in the last two or three years 
brought in firms of management consultants to review their busi- 
ness operations. I have been over many of these studies and 
some seem to me to suggest helpful ideas for economy in such 
activities as student record keeping, the organization and opera- 
tion of student personnel services, the volume of publishing, the 
maintenance of plant, the storage of supplies, the use of reproduc- 
tion equipment, the accounting and disbursing of funds, and food 
management and dormitory operations. I have seen much of 
management consultants at various times in my own experience in 
government, and I would offer only one word of caution. Just 
as there are differences among colleges and among college presi- 
dents and college professors, there are differences among man- 
agement consulting firms. When a college hires outside advice, 
it would do well to obtain good advice. Otherwise the expendi- 
tures will be wasted. 


But it is illusory to think that business management is the 
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principal place in college internal operations to look for econ. 


omies. By and large, college business management is pretty | 
good now. It has been professionalized to a considerable degree, | 


Information about best practices is widely exchanged through 
personal communications, a very useful monthly magazine, and 
annual meetings. 


Moreover, college administrative and plant expenses are only 


40 to 50 percent of the educational budget. Another 50 to 60 | 


percent of all educational expenditures are those of departmental 
instruction and the library. I believe our colleges cannot afford 
to overlook this part of their expenditure when seeking ways 
and means to economize. 

Obviously there is no economy in reducing levels of faculty 
salaries. It is only a temporary economy to replace retiring 
professors with instructors and assistant professors. It is a 
poor economy to expect professors to type all their own letters 
and never to have any assistance in classroom duties. 

The real possibilities of instructional economies, it seems to 
me, must lie in curriculum reform, in the use of standard teach- 
ing loads, and in changes in instructional methods. These are 
big and complicated subjects. There is latent faculty indifference 
or hostility to change. Administrative officers have been unvill- 
ing to lead in instructional innovation. The result is that in three 
years of studying the financial problems of colleges and univer- 
sities, I have not found a single instance of careful, well-thought- 
out instructional reform used as a means of meeting financial 
stringency. 

I submit that this is not a reassuring record. If the educa- 
tional world was the best of all possible worlds, we might be 
content with this record. Asa professor I can only say I do not 
believe our instructional practices realized their professed educa- 
tional goals, let alone the objective of economy of effort. 

The future of our colleges does not lie solely in finding more 
income; it lies also in learning how to live within our income while 


realizing our educational purposes. It would be refreshing and 
different to try the second, too. 
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Business Support for Higher Education 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION is just finishing a major survey 

R of corporation giving which we hope to publish in August.* 

In our questionnaires sent widely to a random sample 

of all corporations and in my own interviews with corporation 

executives, we have raised specific questions about business sup- 
port for higher education. 

In the past business has invested substantial sums in colleges, 
but for purposes related to its own interests, and in many cases 
charged off these sums as direct business expense. Within the 
past few years a new interest in the support of the liberal arts 
college and of private higher education in general has risen and 
is now close to a flood tide. You have all heard the resounding 
statements on this subject of Irving S. Olds, board chairman of 
United States Steel Corporation, Frank W. Abrams of Standard 
Oil, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, and others. I 
quote Mr. Olds: 


Capitalism and free enterprise owe their survival in no small degree 
to the existence of our private, independent universities. Both are not 
only important to each other—they are dependent upon each other... . I 
want to say emphatically that—in my opinion—every American business 
has a direct obligation to support the free, independent, privately-endowed 
colleges and universities of this country to the limit of its financial ability 
and legal authority. 


But actually funds for liberal arts colleges are not yet large 
from this source. The conversation I had at the desk of the 


executive in charge of giving of one of the ten largest corpora- 
tions of America explains part of the reason. He said: 


We're for such contributions ; the Board, my distribution committee, and 
[ am, personally. But we’ve given not one penny. Why? ‘There are some 
twelve hundred private colleges. We have employees and distribution 
centers in all the forty-eight states, and in most cities of any size. How can 
we know which colleges are good and which should be let die, which are 
really needy, which to pick, and how much to give? If we help one, the 
other eleven hundred and ninety-nine will be at my desk next week, mad 


*F. Emerson Andrews, Corporation Giving (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1952). 
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as hornets. We've got money we're willing to give, but somebody else, 
perhaps the colleges, must solve the distribution problem for us. 


THE SuRVEY RECORD 
The survey, reflecting 1950 giving, shows a low level of edu. 
cational support. (See Table 1.) The analysis of contributions 


under education included four subdivisions: scholarships and 
fellowships; research in colleges; institutional aid, schools and 


TABLE 1 


EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 326 CoRPORATIONS, BY AssET GROUPS 
AND BY TyYPs& OF CONTRIBUTION, 1950 
Dollar figures in thousands 





CorPporaTions RY ASSET GrouPS 


ITEM Under $1 




















$1 to $50 $50 Mil- TOTAL PERCENT 
Million Million lion and 
Over 

Total contributions.......... $120 | $1,718 $4,951 $6,789 739 | 1009 100.0 
Total educational.......... 11 470; 957 | 1,437 | 212 
Scholarships and fellowships. 7 47 140 187 2.8 
Research in colleges........ 1 49 370 420 6.2 
Institutional aid, schools and 

I ioc neo Seinen 4 307 213 524 77 
Agencies supporting ‘‘the 

American way’’.......... 6 66 234 306 4.5 





*Less than $500, 


colleges; agencies supporting “the American way.” The last 
of these was placed under education in default of a more suit- 
able classification, but the moneys so spent had seldom any 
relation to support of institutions of higher education and should 
be largely discounted for purposes of this discussion. 
Contributions of the small corporations to education were 
nearly negligible. Of the amounts they did give, more went to 
agencies promoting the American way than to scholarships, fel- 
lowships, research, and collegiate institutional aid combined. 
Corporations of moderate size gave much more heavily to 
education than other businesses, and two-thirds of their contribv- 
tions went for institutional aid. Many companies of this size 
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find only one or two local colleges within their area of immediate 
interest, simplifying their problem. Their characteristic gift 
of direct institutional aid is of most benefit to the ailing college 
budget. 

The largest corporations concentrated their educational giving 
on research, with more modest amounts for institutional aid, for 
scholarships and fellowships, and to the American way agencies. 

In addition to the dollar amounts reported to the survey, 
various companies indicated contributions in the form of equip- 
ment, discount on educational sales, and gifts of educational ma- 
terials, which in one case were valued at “slightly over $10,000 
in 1950.” 

Examination of the individual schedules disclosed that only 
196 of the reporting 326 corporations gave at all to educa- 
tion. Forty percent did not give any money to education in any 
form. 

If the distributions found in this sample are applied to the 
1948 total giving of corporations, the dollar picture would look 
like this : Total corporate contributions, $239 million. Total to all 
forms of education, $51 million, distributed as follows: scholar- 
ships and fellowships, $7 million; research in colleges, $15 mil- 
lion; institutional aid to schools and colleges, $18 million; agen- 
cies supporting the “American way,” $11 million. As noted, 
little of the ““American way” money went to colleges. Also, 
the research funds were mostly earmarked for projects related to 
the corporation’s own interests and usually barely paid their own 
extra costs; scholarships, too, helped students, but seldom the 
college budget. That leaves the $18 million in institutional aid, 


which is about 1 percent of the colleges’ educational and general 
income. 


Tue PRosPecT 


A willingness to contribute much larger sums is present among 
the corporations and I am well aware of various specific ways in 
which the colleges are planning to meet their problem of selec- 
tion. The local college and the local corporation have no dif_i- 
culties. The state-wide college funds which are a mushroom 
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growth of the past two years will help solve the problem on a 
state-wide and regional basis. I am not enthusiastic over a na. 
tional college fund in view of the dangers of creating a new 
bureaucracy which might destroy the very diversity and freedom 
which the private college most needs to preserve. 

No single pattern emerges as the best way business can aid 
higher education. The educational situation is fluid, and the 
interests and resources of corporations differ. Many forms of 
educational aid will prove mutually helpful. 

Some corporations can supply instructional aids relating to 
their own operations for college classes, or permit plant visits, 
to mutual advantage. Colleges can arrange business or technical 
courses of special value to business personnel, and permit in- 
structors to serve as consultants. 

Research offers a wide variety of possibilities, ranging from 
bought-and-paid-for contract research conducted in college lab. 
oratories, through fellowships with one eye on possible findings 
in an area of interest and the other on building up trained re- 
searchers, to support of pure research designed primarily toward 
building up man’s storehouse of knowledge, with only the re- 
motest relation to any present return. 

Scholarships, particularly if there is an accompanying grant to 
the college, are an attractive way of aiding students and educa- 
tional institutions. If granted to employees or children of em- 
ployees, they improve employee relations; if granted in a field 
of corporate interest, they increase future available manpower; if 
open to the general public, they are a community or public service. 

In a period of rapid college expansion, grants toward new 
buildings or equipment are of special value. In periods of 
financial stress, contributions toward general expenses are most 
useful for the college. For the national company, the problem 
of apportioning gifts has not been satisfactorily solved, but vari- 
ous experiments are under way. 

We already have indications that corporations are in many 
cases either greatly increasing or newly instituting grants for 
higher education in their 1952 giving program. 
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Manpower Policies from the Viewpoint 
of Selective Service 


By COLONEL DANIEL O. OMER 


F WE ATTEMPT to chart our future supply of military man- 
I power in the age group eighteen and a half to twenty-six, in 

connection with the maintenance of an armed force of 3.5 
million or more and a two-year period of compulsory service, 
we find a curve which falls steadily and regularly until it reaches 
the point where we must have universal service; where there 
are few rejected for military service, and virtually none 
deferred. In creating this chart, there is little in our military 
history which should make us overly optimistic with respect to 
the number of men who will make a career of the regular military 
service. We will be very fortunate if we have many more than 
a million of these, and the remainder of our armed forces must 
be staffed by men who serve once and then return to civilian 
life. It is important to note here that it is unimportant whether 
these men enlist or are inducted through Selective Service be- 
cause, when we construct this picture over a period of years, 
they all come from the same pool of manpower. Too frequently 
we drift into the error of thinking that increased numbers of 
enlistments make Selective Service inductions easier. The call 
on Selective Service is for the difference between the number 
required by the armed forces and the number obtainable by 
voluntary enlistment, and, therefore, the call is less when there 
are more enlistments. However, since enlistments and inductions 
come, in general, from the same pool, it is just as difficult for 
Selective Service to fill a small call after heavy enlistments as it 
is to fill a heavy call after no enlistments. Furthermore, the 
work of Selective Service in filling any call is made more difficult 
in an uncertain period by the very fact that we are taking men 
under two systems for military service. 

If we assume that we will have from 1 million to 1.2 million 
of career soldiers, we are left with about 2.4 million to be replaced 
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every twenty-four months, or 100,000 a month. Unfortunately 
we do not have that many reaching the age of eighteen and one. 
half each month at this time. Later in this decade, when we begin 
to reap the harvest of the higher birth rate which followed the 
depression, there will be as many as 100,000 reaching the age of 
eighteen and one-half each month, but even then there will be 
no leeway for physical rejections or deferments. At the present 
time and with present rejection rates, we have only about 50,000 
a month entering our military manpower pool, and the remaining 
50,000 will have to be taken from reserves which we now have 
in this pool. The rate at which these reserves are depleted 
determines the pitch of our curve as it travels toward the point 
of curtailed deferment. 

From a distance this curve appears to be an unwavering line, 
but if we examine it closely, we find it composed of many peaks 
and valleys. At the present time, we should find ourselves on a 
rather optimistic peak, for several reasons. Our calls have been 
relatively small for several months; we are recovering a sizable 
number of men upon re-examination of IV-F’s; we are gaining 
some men by virtue of the extension of their liability to age 35; 
and midyear graduations have reduced slightly the number of 
students deferred. However, we expect to move off this peak and 
into a valley in the late summer or early fall, when we anticipate 
much larger calls. 

In dealing with the manpower which we have at our disposal, 
the variation in the size of calls presents, perhaps, the greatest 
obstacle on the road to reasonably permanent deferment policies. 
We realize how difficult it would be for the armed forces to 
assure us that our calls would be the same each month, because 
their needs must vary from month to month, according to the 
success of the recruiting services, the number of re-enlistments, 
and the number of men who complete service. However, we 
also realize how fine it would be if we did not have to build 
deferment policies, including student deferment policies, that 
must withstand calls varying as much as 50,000 from one month 
to another within a six-month period. 

Let us now consider these student deferment policies, with 
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particular attention to whether we should anticipate changes 
within the next year. As long as we have any deferments, we 
will probably have some student deferments, but I am sure that 
your interest is primarily in whether our present program can 
continue without change, and how long it can continue as we 
approach the time of universal service. 

Inevitably, if we maintain our armed forces at their present 
size, with the same age groups liable, the same rejection rates, 
and the same period of service, the need for military manpower 
will eventually require a tightening of all deferments. As we 
approach this point, we will pass through a stage when groups 
of men now deferred must be made available, successively, for 
service. When it becomes necessary to induct men now deferred,. 
it is the public who will determine which group shall be taken 
first. It would seem, then, that the life of the present student 
deferment program depends largely upon the extent to which the 
public continues to accept it. 

The extent to which students are required to serve after com- 
pleting their education will have much to do with this acceptance. 
The average citizen does not forget that, when a student is 
deferred, some other man must go into dangerous places earlier 
than he would otherwise have been required to do. This fact 
will be accepted with much greater reluctance if it develops 
that deferment as a student is merely the beginning of a series, 
to be followed by deferment for dependency, essential work, or 
some other reason. 

\ The attitude and conduct of the student himself will also be 
observed. Occupational deferments, in general, are designed 
for the good of the nation rather than for the benefit of the 
individual or his employer or his school.2 The public, therefore, 
will watch to see whether the student indicates his understanding 
that he is in school and not in combat only because it is deemed 
more important to the nation that he should study instead of 
fight at this time; and that he is expected to devote as much time 
and energy to study as the combat soldier does to fighting. 
Furthermore, he must always conduct himself, both on and off 
the campus, so that the parents of men in service can understand, 
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and be sympathetic with, the wisdom of our student deferment 
program. 

Among other facts which it is believed the public will consider 
is the manner in which similar groups are handled. For example, 
the fact or extent of apprentice deferment might well affect the 
confidence of the public in college student deferment. The same 
is true of the deferment of students attending schools in foreign 
countries; and the manner in which ROTC deferments are 
handled is especially important. 

It goes without saying, of course, that both students and 
colleges in carrying out our present program must do everything 
possible to justify the confidence of the public in student defer- 
ment. Even slight carelessness in the making of claims for defer. 
ment might be fatal. 

Since it seems inevitable that eventually there must be some 
tightening of student deferments, it is most appropriate that 
groups such as this should give serious consideration now to the 
direction in which we should travel when that time comes. 
Should we raise the test score minimum? Should we decrease the 
acceptable percentage of classes? Should we require both test 
score and class standing? Or should we abandon the “across. 
the-board” theory of deferment and protect only those students 
who are preparing for essential jobs in the defense effort? 

Selective Service will appreciate the benefit of your thinking 
on these points. 
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Education and National Manpower 
Problems from the Viewpoint of the 
National Security Resources Board 


By CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 
T HE NATIONAL SecuRITY Resources Boarp is charged 


with the responsibility of advising the President on mat- 

ters relating to mobilization, present and future. I shall 
deal with but one critical phase of the Board’s work, namely, the 
formulation of policies designed to assure coordinated industrial, 
civilian, and military mobilization, and maximum utilization of 
the nation’s manpower in the event of war. 

Techniques of planning for defense and security have changed 
radically in recent years. Not long ago our major concern in 
contemplating future wars was with the training of men for 
service in the armed forces of the United States. Today we 
must be concerned with the total population, military and civilian, 
of half the world—our own and that of our probable allies. And 
actually, we cannot be content with that. It behooves us to 
know as much as we can about the human resources of our enemy 
as well. 

As nearly as we can estimate, the sheer manpower resources 
between the U.S.S.R. and its satellites on the one hand and the 
United States and those countries which have allied themselves 
with us for mutual security on the other, are in rough balance. 

The balance of population power, as it were, lies in the areas 
not included in the orbit of either the U.S.S.R. or the United 
States. These are the so-called underdeveloped areas inhabited 
by over a billion people. They live in nations which have recently 
shaken off colonialism or domestic tyranny. They are in full 
revolt against poverty, disease, and illiteracy, and against the 
forces which they believe to have been responsible for their ills. 
To them, underdevelopment has a very practical and personal 
meaning. It means that when they are born, their chances of 
life now stand at one in two of living to maturity, one in four 
of learning to read, perhaps of one in twenty of enjoying decent 
health. They are poorly housed and poorly fed. 
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We are doing our best to learn as much as we can of the needs 
of both our allies and the underdeveloped peoples. We are 
committed to a policy of helping these people help themselves 
because we believe in the long run that that policy will result in 
the mutual benefit of human beings everywhere. 

Despite our necessary concern about the population of the 
entire world, we must be especially knowledgeable about our own 
people. We are short of people. If we are to do everything we 
need to do for ourselves and for others, every person must count. 
We can afford no slippage. The days when we could boast that 
we need never fear a manpower shortage are over for a long, 
long time. 


Unirep STATES HUMAN RESOURCES 


Although the total population that has to be supported has 
increased from 140 million in 1945 to 156 million today, the 
increases have come primarily among the people who are usually 
considered nonproductive in the material sense—small children 
and older people beyond the age of retirement. Whereas the 
total population has increased by 16 million, or 11 percent since 
1945, the important productive group—males between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty-four—has increased by only about 1.6 
million, or 4 percent. This latter group, in fact, has decreased 
from 27 percent of the total population to 25 percent. 

The seriousness of our over-all manpower shortage becomes 
clearer when one looks at the labor force potential of the United 
States. This includes all persons above the age of fourteen who 
may be expected to become available for gainful activity in an 
emergency. At the close of World War II, 48 percent of the 
population (66 million) fell into this category, whereas today 
it is only 45 percent of the total population (70 million). Part 
of this percentage decrease is due to the proportionate decrease 
in another major potential source of labor supply, namely, that 
of single women and married women without young children. 

At the peak of World War II, 12.3 million persons were in 
our military services. On the same basis of selection today, only 
12.6 million would be available from the present population. 
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It is apparent that any significant increase in armed forces 
strength can be obtained only by taking older men, limited serv- 
ice personnel, and women into the services. But this would result 
in a severe drainage on our already short industrial supply. 


ANTICIPATED MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


Looking to the future, we find it difficult to name an area of 
human endeavor, skilled or unskilled, in which there is not apt 
to be a critical shortage. 

We are finding it difficult at present to build our armed serv- 
ices up to a desired 3.7 million men, and we will find it difficult 
to keep the number at that level once we have attained it. Each 
year almost | million men under twenty-six years of age must be 
taken from civilian life to replace persons now in the armed 
forces. Yet only about 600,000 boys become eligible for service 
each year under present legislative and administrative proce- 
dures. The drain on our military manpower pool has been con- 
tinuous. How long we can continue to withdraw from this pool 
before we run into serious difficulty is problematical. Some 
believe that we will go below the safety margin within a year. 
Others say it will be two or three years. In any event, the issue 
must be joined very soon. 

Another immediate crisis is the shortage of qualified teachers. 
Thirty-three thousand graduates this year will not go very far 
toward satisfying the requirements of 160,000 qualified elemen- 
tary school teachers. The annual demand for 30,000 engineers 
will not be met by this year’s 26,000 engineering graduates, next 
year’s 20,000, and 1954's 17,000. With the dropping-off of GI 
enrollments, the number of physical and biological scientists, 
particularly those receiving graduate degrees, will drop danger- 


ously low during the latter part of the decade unless unforeseen 
circumstances arise. 


In the fields of the social sciences and humanities, our most 
critical manpower shortage is that of persons expert in the 
language, geography, economy, psychology, and social institu- 
tions of areas in which we must act to protect our national secur- 
ity. We find it practically impossible to find citizens of the 
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United States who have thorough knowledge of Korea, Burma, 
Thailand, Indonesia, and Central Asia, particularly. In the 
last four years, only thirteen Americans have been awarded 
Ph.D. degrees in the Russian language. The National Security 
Resources Board and other agencies are making a concerted at- 
tack on the problem of equipping the United States with persons 
adequately prepared to represent the country abroad. 

We also believe that there will be a shortage of persons who 
have kept abreast of the latest developments in more than one 
scientific, social, or humanistic field of knowledge, such as an 
engineer who is also a qualified social scientist, an economist 
trained in medicine, or a botanist with a degree in sociology. We 
believe that scientists can no longer afford to be unaware of the 
social implications of their work any more than the social scien. 
tist can afford to neglect the dramatic implications to his field of 
the release of atomic energy. 

Despite spectacular advances in improving our national stand- 
ards of health, it is evident to members of the healing arts pro- 
fessions that further improvements can and must be made. The 
distribution of doctors, nurses, and dentists is spotty, and there 
is a shortage of medical social workers, nurses, dieticians, lab- 
oratory technicians, and public health nurses. Hospitals are 
overcrowded, and there is urgent need for additional facilities, 
especially for mental patients and those chronically ill. 


CoRRECTIVE MEASURES 


Our dissatisfaction with existing techniques for estimating 
the requirements for engineers and other scientific personnel has 
resulted in a study to improve these techniques which is nearing 
completion. 

The National Security Resources Board, together with other 
agencies, is making a concerted attack on the problem of equip- 
ping the United States with persons adequately prepared to rep- 
resent the country abroad, as indicated before. 

The Board is also conducting a series of coordinated studies 
with the aid of interested federal and state agencies, and local 
public and private groups, looking toward the improved utiliza- 
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tion of rural manpower, both for agricultural and industrial 
employment. 

The long-term trend of increasing participation of women in 
the labor force is also being studied. Alternative methods of 
recruiting, training, and utilizing women, and the community 
problems arising out of the increased employment of women, 
such as the need for day nurseries and other services, are being 
thoroughly examined. 

We are also engaged in laying out a comprehensive training 
program for the maritime industry. In so doing, we are attempt- 
ing to develop a method by which training needs can be deter- 
mined and training programs designed to meet requirements in 
any highly skilled trade. 

To help achieve better utilization of nursing and ancillary 
personnel in the nation’s hospitals, we are planning studies that 
will emphasize the best experiences now known for the training 
and use of nurses, nurses aides, practical nurses, and clerks. 

In addition to the studies that we ourselves sponsor, we are 
interested in any other experiments that may help us save the 
325,000 people who die each year but whom we have the knowl- 
edge and the skills to save; the 4.3 million man-years of work 
lost annually through bad health; the $27 million in national 
wealth that is lost each year through sickness and partial and 
total disability; the millions of men that are lost to the military 
services because they have been declared unfit physically or men- 
tally;? and the services of the 10 million persons who are func- 
tionally illiterate, that is, have not advanced beyond the fourth 
grade. We feel that no stone should be left unturned to reduce 
the incidence of our greatest killers—heart disease, cancer, 
nephritis, tuberculosis, diabetes—and such cripplers as arthritis 
and rheumatism. 

Since life expectancy and longevity are on the increase, super- 
annuation at sixty-five will soon be, if it isn’t already, an out- 
moded concept. Despite these developments, our pension sys- 
tems, both public and private, are tending to remove older work- 


*The Nation’s Health: A Ten Year Program (Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 1948). 
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ers with all their accumulation of knowledge and skill and with 
all their vigor and vitality from the labor market. In times of 
emergency, if not now, we should be drawing these workers back 
into full productivity if they want to return. Experiments on 
the utilization of older workers are fully in order. 

The United States has not produced its share of scientific 
pioneers—the type of person who turns the unexpected corner, 
the laboratory man whose experiments mark the opening of a 
new era, or the theorist whose ideas are so fruitful as to be 
revolutionary.” We tend shamefully to neglect our most gifted 
people. We are under obligation to identify at the earliest pos. 
sible moment persons who exhibit outstanding talent. We are 
further obligated to encourage the development of those talents, 
regardless of the race or economic status of the persons involved. 
There is, unhappily, much evidence to indicate that our nation 
has failed to permit many of our talented people to develop 
fully, sometimes because of racial prejudice, more frequently 
because they have lacked the economic means to pursue further 
education. In the light of our world responsibilities, we owe it 
to ourselves to develop our inventive and creative potentialities 
in every field of knowledge with all the vigor that we can pos- 
sibly muster. 

If war should come, readjustment of our national manpower 
distribution will probably be necessary again. Workers, skilled 
and unskilled, and professional, technical, and military men and 
women must all work on the most urgent tasks confronting the 
nation. We have been through the problem of redistribution of 
personnel before. We know something of the problems involved. 
But the National Security Resources Board would be remiss in its 
duty if it were not at the moment improving known techniques. 
The problem is a delicate one. Other nations have sacrificed their 
basic freedoms in the name of necessity in time of crisis. We 
hope that we will continue to be able to accomplish our national 
tasks, even in the gravest hours, by causing people voluntarily 


* First Annual Report of the National Science Foundation, 1950-51 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952). 
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to go where they are most needed rather than by resorting to 
methods of a garrison police state. 

If time permitted, one could also talk about other matters re- 
lating to the general topic of discussion, such as: student defer- 
ments; reserve training programs, particularly on college 
campuses; military reserve policy; research and development; use 
of foreign workers; drain caused by delinquency. 


CONCLUSION 


In planning the mobilization of human resources for future 
contingencies, we try always to bear in mind that the mobilization 
of manpower involves more than the development and utilization 
of skills. Human resources are people. Neither voluntary meas- 
ures nor compulsory controls can do the job unless we can also 
mobilize the hearts and minds of people to give freely and give 
their best to achieve objectives which they understand and sup- 
port. 

Our mobilization programs thus far have been conceived and 
executed to counteract by a build-up of military strength the 
threats of Soviet aggression. Thus far, that threat has been 
enough to galvanize us to action. However, military defense 
alone will not sustain the enthusiastic support of Americans over 
a long period of time. 

We believe in our free system. We believe it offers the best 
hope for the establishment of peace and justice, and for reducing 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease at home and abroad. We are 
willing to give our best effort if we can see steadily before us a 
clear design for our national security in a better world. Never 
before in the history of the United States have we been con- 
fronted with such a supreme opportunity to raise within a few 
decades the bench marks of civilization. Never have we been 
faced with such grave dangers if we fail to do so. Never have 
so many of us been aware of the crucial choices which confront 
us. We move ahead in confidence that all Americans will accept 
a share of the responsibility of building a secure and lasting 
peace, not only for ourselves but for all mankind. 








Education and National Manpower 
Policies from the Viewpoint | 
of the Humanities 
By J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR. 
C):: ADVANTAGE of speaking from the point of view of the 


humanities is that the “humanistician”’ may be expected 

(ideally) to take all the aspects of the problem into ac. 
count, to appraise the factors relevant to the problem in the light 
of the lessons of history, and to suggest action on the basis of 
a rigorous application of logic ameliorated by an admixture of 
moral doctrine. If this point of view be taken seriously, the 
humanist may not be bound by the necessity of calculating meas. 
ures of probability in the statistical sense, but he has the com. | 
pensating difficulty of limiting his problem. Your speaker is 
even more heavily burdened, since he cannot claim to be a human. 
ist by training, and can only point to a process of intellectual 
osmosis which has been going on for a little more than two years 
of steady association with humanists. Nevertheless, I suggest 
that the discussion of the national search for trained manpower 
has much to gain by the application of the humanistic approach | 
mentioned above, and since I will not be able to do it justice in 
a short time, I can only hope that others may include in their 
thinking some reference to problems not frequently considered 
in connection with the manpower discussion. 

Those experienced in the “Art of Disputation” will already 
have begun to wonder what points of special interest or pleading 
I am leading up to. I therefore propose to state the case for 
humanistic training and thinking in our society at once, so we 
can consider some questions later without the mental reservation 
which I am sure many of you are feeling. 

Without intending any invidious implications, I should like 
to report that the Office of Education has record of the award, 
in the year ending June 1951, of 1,046 doctoral degrees in 
chemistry. Let me repeat that I love every one of these 1,046 
chemists, and I would not dream of trying to divert them from 
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their chosen field. | am deeply aware of the debt we owe to 
chemistry in many aspects of our modern life, and I am sure that 
these new chemists will amply justify the lengthy training they 
have obtained. I would point out, however, that the same report 
of the Office of Education records a total of six doctoral degrees 
in Russian. I would submit that, as a nation, there is hardly any- 
one we need to know more about than the Russians, and that 
we are devoting too little of our time and energy to the task of 
trying to find out about them. It does not follow that we need 
to produce 60 or 600 doctorates in Russian next year. I am 
certain we could not train that many as matters now stand; and 
we could not find jobs for them if we did. We don’t have going 
programs sufficient to utilize or train as many people as we ought 
to have working in this field. 

We do have a number of soundly conceived programs in Rus- 
sian studies under way in the United States, and they provide 
some hope for the future. When we turn to other areas, how- 
ever, the picture is dismal indeed. Consider the equipment (or 
lack thereof) of the higher education establishment in studies 
of modern Greece, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, India, Egypt, Equatorial 
Africa, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, China, and Korea. But the 
case of the humanities does not rest solely or mainly on these 
areas. 

Consider, if you will, the problem of philosophers. The mod- 
ern physicists and mathematicians have furnished them with 
food for a generation of intellectual digestion. Consider the 
problem of the historian who lives in a century of incredible 
speed (historically speaking), in which the speed of communica- 
tion is hastening the historical process and thereby providing a 
most uneasy platform for his projection of those appraisals by 
which we are accustomed to orient ourselves in time. Consider 
the artist and the musician and the student of art and music to 
whom we look for a kind of synthesis of our current life. Con- 
fronted by a previously unknown number of intellectual and 
emotional experiences, these people are still attempting to re- 
state our civilization in terms of the individual, and with a uni- 
versality unsought in other fields. Consider finally our writers, 
publishers, editors, and college English teachers who are ear- 
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nestly trying to make us intelligible to ourselves against, I may 
say, considerable odds. 

The foregoing is intended to emphasize some aspects of the 
need for humanistic training, teaching, and research in our 
society, and forms the basis for the manpower considerations | 
should like to put forward. At the bottom, in all aspects of the 
problem of highly trained manpower, we are dealing with a 
question of allocation. A variety of factors influences the distribu. 
tion of highly trained people today. Colleges and universities 
train students in various ways, and they find themselves later in 
various social, economic, and intellectual situations. The present 
flow and distribution of college- and university-trained people 
is imperfectly understood, and is not necessarily satisfactory. 
But programs undertaken, governmental and academic deci- 
sions made, certainly affect this distribution. Let me give an 
illustration. 

In these days of declining enrollments and financial stringency, 
institutions of higher learning are using every means at their 
disposal to maintain their faculties. One convenient way to do 
this is to find some research projects which can be financed either 
by government or industry, and to use some of the surplus faculty 
on those. The difficulty is that such outside financing can be 
found for a limited number of projects in certain fields. Some 
faculty members in other fields are laid off. 

The field of English, in the reductions of last summer, is a 
good example. As a result of faculty reductions the remaining 
English faculty finds itself with heavier loads in many instances 
(Freshman English was particularly affected because the younger 
faculty members were the first to be released), and the student 
confronts an even more harassed teacher than previously. There 
is less chance, therefore, that this year’s freshmen will select 
English as a field of major intellectual interest. (I might point 
out in passing that some of this year’s freshmen ought to be 
teaching Freshman English themselves about 1958, when we 
will need more of them than we do now.) 

Without detailing each case, what is the effect, in intellectual 
terms, of the beginning of an ROTC program in an institution 
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which has not had one? What is the effect of current Selective 
Service provisions, and of specialized recruitment activities? 
What is the effect of the introduction of national fellowship 
programs in the sciences, and of federal research programs? 
What are the effects of such activities on the flow of trained 
people into all fields requiring a high degree of training? 

This is not a plea to maintain the status quo, nor is it a plea to 
stop doing the things that have to be done. But it is a plea to 
consider the whole problem of the allocation of our trained man- 
power, not only from the point of view of the needs for military 
manpower, for scientific and engineering skills, for medical re- 
search, but from the point of view of the maximum utilization 
of the whole product of our institutions of higher learning and 
from the point of view of the maintenance and improvement of 
the institutions themselves. 











Education and National Manpower 
Policies from the Viewpoint 
of Professional Personnel 
By DAEL WOLFLE 
[ser ARE three effects of current ROTC and Selective 


Service System manpower policies which I would like to 
emphasize as a starting point: 

1. Current policies will not result in a major drop in college 
enrollment nor will they seriously affect graduation rates. Some 
students will be inconvenienced, and some colleges will feel the 
effects of current policies more acutely than will others. But 
taken as a whole, colleges will not suffer seriously and graduation 
rates will remain approximately normal, for the ROTC quotas 
and the Selective Service student deferment policies are suff. 
ciently liberal to allow as many students to remain in college as 
normally remain long enough to graduate. 

2. The requirement of two or more years of military service 
will delay the entry of most young men into their adult civilian 
careers. This may not be true for all college graduates, for 
under current policies what starts out to be a student deferment 
may end up by becoming a permanent exemption from military 
service. Under current policies when a student finishes college, 
he may become eligible for further deferment because of his 
occupation, his dependents, or his physical condition. To the 
extent that students who are deferred to complete their college 
training are later deferred for other reasons, the concept of 
universal military service is being defeated. It is, therefore, 
possible that deferment for dependency will be canceled or mini- 
mized, or that special efforts will be made to avoid giving oc- 
cupational or other types of deferment to students who have been 
deferred earlier to complete college training. However this 
problem is worked out, a good many of the young men who are 
granted student deferments will have to spend two or three years 
in military service after the completion of college and before 
entry into their civilian careers. The result will be a shortening 
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of the time they can work as civilian scientists, engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, or members of other professions. If we think of some- 
thing like thirty to thirty-five years as the normal full working 
life of a professional man, taking out two or three years for 
each man will in the long run reduce the professional and tech- 
nical component of the labor force by approximately 8 percent. 
Such a reduction is a necessary consequence of the maintenance 
of an armed force of the size and under the general policies now 
in effect. Approximately the same loss to the civilian labor force 
would be experienced whether young men serve their spell of 
military duty before or after they go to college. 

3. The third general effect applies particularly to men in the 
ROTC. Selective Service deferments will permit qualified stu- 
dents to go from college into graduate or professional schools 
and thus to postpone their military service until after the com- 
pletion of professional training. In contrast, ROTC students 
will normally enter upon a period of active military duty upon 
receipt of the bachelor’s degree. ROTC graduates who wish 
to become mathematicians, physicians, Russian language experts, 
statisticians, or specialists in similar fields will in many cases have 
to postpone their plans for graduate work until after they have 
discharged their military obligations. How many will be dis- 
suaded by this hiatus from ever going on with their original plans 
remains to be seen. 

An individual student may be unhappy about some of these 
consequences. An individual institution may be disturbed by a 
somewhat lessened enrollment and may have to search for new 
ways of replacing lost tuition income. But given the overriding 
necessity to maintain a military force adequate for the current 
international tensions, the present policies treat higher educa- 
tion very well and make about as adequate provision for the con- 
tinued flow of young men into the scientific and professional fields 
as could be asked for. 

The dangers for the future, therefore, lie not in current poli- 
cies but in possible alterations which might be made in those 
policies. These alterations are of two types. First, the class 
standing or test score now required for deferment might be 
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raised. Second, deferment might be granted to students in some 
fields of study but not to students in other fields. The continuing 
problem of finding enough young men to maintain our military 
strength will mean that both possibilities will continue to be 
suggested. The effects of both possibilities should, therefore, be 
considered. 

The effect of raising current student deferment standards or 
of decreasing ROTC quotas would be to decrease college en- 
rollments and either to decrease the number of young men grad- 
uating from college or to postpone their graduation. There 
would be financial problems for the colleges, problems of main- 
taining faculties, and other difficulties in maintaining higher edu- 
cation on a normal basis. What the long-run effects on the total 
pool of professional, scientific, and other specialized manpower 
in the country would be depends upon how many students 
return to college after completion of military service. With 
something comparable to the GI bill of World War II, | 
think that we could safely expect that a tightening-up of current 
student deferment policies would mean a period of lean years for 
higher education during which some of the faculty resources 
would undoubtedly be dissipated, but such a change would not 
drastically alter the number of persons we would expect to find in 
the professions ten or a dozen years from now. 

The other major type of modification of current manpower 
policies would be to defer students enrolled in those curricula 
which are obviously related to military requirements, but not 
to defer students in other fields. To some extent this policy was 
followed during World War II. It is counter to the philosophy 
of the present administration of the Selective Service Act, but 
it is a superficially attractive possibility and it continues to be 
suggested. 

The first problem which would be encountered in the admini- 
stration of such a policy would be the designation of those fields 
in which students would be eligible for deferment. The selection 
would undoubtedly be made on the basis of the best hindsight 
available ; those fields which had in the past proved their military 
worth or which were obviously related to the preservation of 
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health would be listed as defense-related. It has been pointed 
out many times that by this procedure we cannot anticipate the 
future importance of a field. You are familiar with our inability 
in 1940 to foresee the 1950 importance of nuclear physicists or 
Russian area experts. Let us assume, however, for the sake of 
the argument that the task has to be done. Included in the 
defense-related category we would expect to find the natural 


TABLE 1 


BACHELOR’S AND First PROFESSIONAL DEGREES: CURRENT AND EXPECTED 
























































NUMBER OF DEGREES 
FIELD OF — 1950-51* 1951~S2t 1954-SSt 
SPECIALIZATION 
| | | | | 
Total | Men |Women| Total Men |Women| Total Men | Women 
| | 

Natural sciences. 39 32 7 32 25 7 25 18 7 
Psychology. .... 8 5 3 7 4 3 6 3 3 
Social sciences. . 44 32 12 36 25 12 30 18 12 
Humanities and 

arts... ve 44 23 21 39 18 21 34 12 22 
Engineering... . 42 42 0 32 32 0 20 20 0 
Agriculture and 

homeeconomics 20 12 8 17 9 8 15 7 8 
Medicine...... 6 6 0 6 6 0 | 6 6 0 
Dentistry... 3 3 0 3 3 o| 3 3 0 
Other health 

eS 12 7 4 10 6 4 9 5 4 
Business and 

commerce. . . 59 53 6 47 41 6 37 31 6 
Education. ..... 68 32 | 36 61 25 36 52 15 37 
ee mrad 14 14 0 14 14 0 8 8 0 
Other fields. . 27| 20 7| 22 | 15 7} 20| 13 7 

Total........| 386 | 281 | 104| 326 | 223 | 104 | 265 | 159] 106 

*Actual. 





tEstimated. 


sciences, engineering, agriculture, the health fields, and perhaps 
some smaller groups such as psychology, anthropology, or sta- 
tistics. Men who earn degrees in these fields normally constitute 
about one-third of all male college graduates. The other two- 
thirds are in fields in which deferments would be less likely. 

To aid in considering the effects of such a selective deferment 
policy, I have prepared a table (see Table 1) showing the num- 
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bers of bachelor’s and first professional degrees granted to men 
and to women in each of a number of fields of specialization, 
There are three sets of figures: the actual numbers of degrees 
as reported by the Office of Education for the year 1950-51, 
an estimate for the year 1951-52, and an estimate for the year 
1954-55. The estimates were made by the staff of the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Training. All figures 
are given to the nearest thousand; 39, therefore, means 39,000 
and 0 means less than 500. 

In 1955 we can expect 57 percent as many men to finish college 
as graduated last year, when there was still a substantial number 
of GI’s and when the total number of young men and women 
reaching the age of college graduation was larger than it will 
be in 1955. Assuming that men distribute themselves among 
the various courses of study about as they are now doing, in 
1955 we can expect only 57 percent as many science graduates, 
agriculture graduates, law graduates, or education graduates as 
in June 1951. If some of these fields are reduced still further 
by the cancellation of deferments, there will be imbalances and 
those fields will be severely pinched. 

The field of school teaching is the easiest one with which to 
illustrate the effects. In Ray Maul’s 1951 study of teacher 
supply and demand, he found that last year the elementary 
schools employed 62,000 new teachers, men and women who had 
not been teaching anywhere the year before. The high schools 
employed 48,000 new teachers. Thus, there were employed a 
total of 110,000 new teachers in a single year. In 1955 the 
elementary and secondary schools will be larger than they are 
now, for the high birth rates of the forties will be crowding the 
schoolrooms. On the basis of current student-teacher ratios, 
we will have to employ an average of 39,000 new teachers each 
year from now to 1955 to take care of the expansion. Assuming 
that replacement rates will not change, we can expect a total 
demand for 149,000 new elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers in the fall of 1955. If present experience is a guide, not 
all of them will be college graduates. Most of the high school 
teachers and about half of the elementary school teachers now 
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hold college degrees. Allowing for no improvement in this 
respect, there will be a demand in 1955 for 100,000 new teachers 
who are college graduates. The table shows that we can expect 
about 52,000 education graduates in 1955. Some prospective 
teachers will earn degrees in other fields, but it would take all 
the education students, men and women, and half of those in 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, and 
agriculture to make up the anticipated demand for 100,000. It 
is, of course, grossly unrealistic to expect all of those people to 
enter elementary and secondary school teaching. But the point 
is that the expected number of graduates will not be adequate 
to meet the clearly foreseen demand. Any further reduction 
in the number of men graduating in education, in the humanities, 
or in the social sciences will make the problem of educating our 
youngsters even harder than it is now. 

Current policies are calculated to preserve a balanced flow of 
professionally trained manpower into the nation’s industrial, 
military, and educational institutions. In view of the uncer- 
tainty as to what conditions we will face in the future, the con- 
tinuation of that balanced flow is altogether desirable. 





The Possibilities of Educational 
Television on Commercial Stations 


By DAVIDSON TAYLOR 


ITH YOUR PERMISSION, I should like to speak this morn. 

VV ing not of hopes so much as of actualities. And I 

feel that I should confine myself to matters with which 

I am familiar. Therefore, let me speak of NBC television, 

an enterprise supported by commercial advertising, and what it 
is doing and wishes to do about education on television. 

Here is what Pat Weaver and his colleagues at NBC television 
believe: that commercial television should and must be used for 
the enlightenment of the viewers of the United States; that useful 
as radio has been, television may be even more useful, because 
of the great power, conviction, and reality it conveys; that 
American commercial television, with all its skill to command the 
attention and to absorb the viewer, must serve the needs of our 
people to know more about the world in which they live. 

Now, may I say that this conviction springs from an atmos- 
phere which begins with General Sarnoff, whose leadership in 
radio and television is scarcely to be questioned and who has 
spoken repeatedly about the social usages of television. 

Here in Chicago last fall I attended a meeting of the heads of 
television stations in this country who were approving the text 
of a code for television—a code of good practice in programming. 
I was on the working group which drafted the code, an imperfect 
document, but one which we all felt to be a necessity in this 
growing American industry, and a necessity not to be delayed 
while perfection was sought. The atmosphere of seriousness 
and responsibility exhibited by those present was remarkable. 
I also was on the working group which drafted the old National 
Association of Broadcasters code for radio some years back. 
May I say that the seriousness of purpose among television 
operators already exceeds the genuine seriousness of purpose 
exhibited by radio broadcasters at a stage when radio was much 
older than television is now. 
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We in NBC television have had to arrive among ourselves at 
a working definition of what we mean, in our own field, by educa- 
tion. This definition is written into the code of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. We submit 
it with humility and with some trepidation, for defining educa- 
tion in any field to such a distinguished group of educators as 
this is hazardous, and perhaps even foolhardy. But we submit 
it for your criticisms and improvements, because we want to know 
at what we are aiming. ‘Education by television may be taken 
to mean the total process by which the individual approaches 
informed adjustment to his society.” 

We know that this is broad, and we deliberately want it to 
be broad. Because we are convinced that the idea of enlighten- 
ment, the idea of expansion of horizons, the idea of responsi- 
bility, the idea of information and culture must have a part in 
every program we do, and not merely in a small handful of 
programs or a large handful of programs, which are overtly and 
deliberately educational, informational, instructional. 

It is inexcusable that any television program shall vulgarize 
the American people. Therefore, we have set up negative con- 
trols to examine scripts and productions in advance and eliminate 
from them offenses against the canons of human dignity, of 
good taste, and of decency and decorum. But these negative 
controls are just one part of what we feel we must do in order 
to discharge our responsibility in network television. We feel 
that our total output must contribute, when appropriate, to the 
advancement of American understanding. 

Let me put it another way. There is no program which cannot 
from time to time contribute to the enlargement of the minds 
of those who view television. We are working at this in four 
well-defined ways. The plan is deliberate, and it has been thought 
out. It is constantly being re-examined, but it is based on the 
conviction that the American appetite for information is im- 
mense ; that the materials of reality are fascinating; and that the 
materials of reality are inexhaustible. 

It is our task to apply the devices of showmanship to the rich- 
ness of the materials of reality, including not only current affairs, 
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but also history, the sciences, and the humanities. And we believe 
that this can effectively be done on stations which people watch 
in order to have enjoyment. If the education which we present 
does not entertain, we then have failed. For we have no idea 
that television should replace the home, the church, the school, 
the college, the university. We do feel that television must 
find its place in supplementing and upholding the forces of 
democracy on which our republic is based. 

The first method we are employing is the clear-cut instructional 
or educational or cultural program. We have a lot of them, and 
many are commercially sponsored. Let me mention a few: the 
two-hour morning program called Today, which thirty-one sta- 
tions carry five days a week, and which attempts to orient the 
viewer in the world he will face when his front door closes behind 
him; the Camel News Caravan, in our opinion the best purely 
news program on television; Meet the Press, on which skilled 
American reporters ask the most prominent public figures search- 
ing questions; Zoo Parade, which teaches zoology while delight- 
ing the young in heart, and wins awards from educators; Mr. 
Wizard, elementary science for children; The Nature of Things, 
elementary science for adults; /t’s a Problem, a program which 
is on the air two hours and a half a week in the daytime discuss- 
ing social and psychological issues; The American Forum of 
the Air, which presents responsible debate on current issues; 
American Inventory, a series of experiments in adult education 
financed in part by the Sloan Foundation; Frontiers of Faith, 
which is a reverent, thoughtful, and authentic religious presenta- 
tion in television terms. I could go on, but this type of program 
is familiar to you. Within this kind of program would fall most 
of the programs which have all too often been defined as the 
only educational programs by those who take a narrow view. 

Second, we are deliberately introducing into the stream of 
entertainment programming elements which are instructive or 
cultural in character: the death scene from Boris Godounoff on 
an RCA program with Pinza; the story of the waterfront rackets 
on We the People; Szigeti playing for the Milton Berle audience; 
Kate Smith presenting the stars of the New York City Center 
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Ballet in choreography by Balanchine; Howdy Doody starting 
a campaign for CARE under the slogan “Kids Care, You Bet 
They Do,” to tell the children who watch the puppet that not all 
countries are as well off as ours, and to inform the very small 
to some degree about life elsewhere. Scarcely a program on 
NBC-TV has not had a part in this phase of the plan. 

Third, we are persuading sponsors to devote their whole 
programs to culture or information from time to time. Hallmark 
sponsors Menotti’s television opera, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors. Kraft presents She Stoops to Conquer. Lights Out does 
a show about the eye bank, and thirty-four people offer to will 
their eyes to some blind person. 

Since October 1 of last year, we have been keeping careful 
records in this field, which show that thirty-six shows of the 
kind I have just mentioned have been done, appearing to be and 
in fact being entertainment, but also educating the viewer. This 
is apart from such special events as the public explosion of the 
atomic bomb or the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference. 

You may also like to know that all but five of these special 
events were sponsored by advertisers, who believe with NBC that 
they owe the American people more than amusement and the 
inculcation of a favorable sales attitude. I have been asked 
whether advertisers (or sponsors, that horrid huckster word) 
do not oppose this plan. We have thus far not approached a 
single sponsor who has failed to understand what we are doing 
toa greater or less degree. They all say, “What can I do about 
it? How can I help?” We have not approached them all as yet, 
but none has said, ‘“Go away. We don’t care about the enlighten- 
ment of the American people.” 

It is desirable that such programs be sponsored. They get 
more attention in production, they get more promotion and pub- 
licity, they get more money devoted to them, and they get more 
audience. Furthermore, they achieve another very important 
purpose; they involve the advertiser and his advertising agency 
in the responsibility of contributing to the public’s awareness and 
information. 

There is a fourth way we are working at the job. We have 
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certain long-range projects which are program series, planned to 
attract a large audience, but employing the materials of reality. 
We are engaged on a history of the United States Navy for 
television, covering the period from Pearl Harbor to the present, 
which has been in work since 1949 and will start on the air 
this fall. 

We are working with the Museum of Natural History on six 
programs about man—what he is, how he communicates, where 
he stands in relation to the universe. This series may prove to 
be beyond our powers at this stage of television, but we are 
working at it. 

We have embarked on a series of statements for television 
by elder citizens of our own and other countries who have experi- 
enced history and who have something to say about it. On May 
18 the first of these was exhibited. We have asked Bertrand 
Russell to make a film statement of what he thinks he has learned 
and what he thinks he will not learn, and he has done so. 

We seek to reach millions of people. We are a mass com- 
munications medium. We wish to entertain, to enthrall, to 
divert, to enlarge, to enlighten, and, may I say, to serve rather 
than to damage the American people in administering our rather 
frightening responsibility. 

Now may I express a hope, and extend an invitation. The 
hope is that the time will never come in this country when certain 
stations consider themselves relieved of any responsibility for 
education. The instructive must be engaging, and the entertain- 
ing must be enlightening, by and large. Education on television 
must not be deprived of the ability to enchant. The invitation 
is for educators to tell us how you think we can better convey 
by television the vast delights to be had from the cultivation 
of the curious and critical mind. 
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The Obligations of an Educational 
TV Station 


By FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


HEN WE ATTEMPT to discuss the alternative proposals 

W for an educational institution’s use of television, we 

want first to agree, it seems to me, on (1) what the 

public we wish to serve may reasonably require of us; (2) what 

resources we possess to meet that demand; and (3) what facili- 

ties we need to use to carry out our obligation. Of course, among 

the alternatives facing us is the major one—whether we intend 

to do anything about television at all. Here public and privately 

supported institutions may, at once, sense an entirely different 
kind of obligation. 

If, as Dr. Arthur Adams has said, educational television is 
the extension of the role of an institution, as laid down in its 
charter, to serve an immensely greater number of people than 
it has heretofore been able to and to serve better too its own 
present community of students and faculty or, in the case of a 
school system, its pupils and teachers, then we can all use this 
new medium of education to the degree that our particular 
facilities permit—or we can increase these facilities to meet the 
need and to meet the obligation that is newly pressed upon us. 
The obligation, then, becomes a challenge and an opportunity. 

In the March issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1 drew up what I called “A First 
Draft of a Declaration of Peoples’ Rights in Radio and Tele- 
vision.” It might be advantageous to introduce a listing of those 
rights here: 


1. The right to free communication, with the world as it exists. 

2. The right to receive news, clear and free from coloration or bias. 

3. The right to hear as many sides of a question as there are, discussed 
with utmost freedom. 

4. The right of access to the information, education, and entertainment 
being sent over the air. 
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5. The right to wholesome entertainment as an escape from the problems 
of the workaday world. 


6. The right of every citizen to find satisfactory radio and television fare, 
appealing to some legitimate interests, whenever he tunes in. 

7. The right of all levels of taste, within the standards of decency, to be 
served through the medium of radio and of television.* 

I do not believe we can put the cart before the horse. The 
cart is the station over which we broadcast, with all the facilities 
and resources we can bring to it, but the horse represents the 
programs people will or will not view or listen to. Therefore, 
I have made a chart (Figure 1) of program types that we may 
now or in the future expect to receive over television. 

The first four types do not appear on the chart, for they ap. 
pear to be the traditional and expected programs we shall con- 
tinue to receive over standard commercial broadcasting stations, 
produced without particular help of educational institutions. 
They include: (1) Entertainment features; (2) News: news- 
casts, comment, and discussion; (3) Sports; and (4) Special 
Events of every character. 

No. 5, Cultural, however, begins to look interesting to us. It 
includes programs of great cultural value—operas like Amahl, 
produced this past year by NBC; Gianni Schicchi by Puccini, 
produced also by NBC; symphony orchestras like Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony and the New York Philharmonic of CBS; 
drama like Studio One, Celanese, Pulitzer, Philco, CBS Work- 
shop and many other fine, cultural, and entertaining features. 

No. 6, Developmental (for want of a better word): Pro- 
grams like Heritage done by the National Gallery of Art and 
NBC, presenting the great art works of the world, utilizing that 
marvelous photographic element in television to take us places 
and to see things. Literature, such as reviews of current books 
and the views of authors on their own and others’ work. Music 
Appreciation, explanations of the values achieved through trained 
listening and viewing through supplemental visual aids and the 
reading of scores. 

No. 7, News: Not just its presentation, but background ma- 


* Quoted by Frederick C. Gruver in “Radio and Television and Ethical Stand- 
ards,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1952. 
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Fic. 1—Types of television programs: (1) Entertainment; (2) News: newscasts, 
comment, and discussion; (3) Sports; (4) Special Events; (5) Cultural: opera, 
symphony, drama; (6) Developmental: art, literature, music appreciation; (7) 
News: background, understanding, and discussion; (8) Talks: by authorities in 
subject-matter fields; (9) Dramatized Research: Johns Hopkins Science Review; 
(10) Direct Teaching: extension and classroom. (Types 1-4 are not shown in 
the chart.) 
terial to understand it, presented by authorities who do under- 
stand it (we have them!), and high-level discussion programs, 
with more light and less heat. 

No. 8, Talks: (And now I enter the black portion of my pistol- 
chart.) Talks in the manner of the BBC, in many subject-matter 
fields to cover a wide variety of special interests, all to be found 
in our college curricula, or in that of our scientific institutions. 

No. 9, Dramatized Research: To be found in countless in- 
dustrial and engineering enterprises, in many fields contiguous 
to human needs, like child welfare, health, recreation, housing, 
food, and all the elements of living. And, particularly to be 
found in our university and college research laboratories and our 
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7 


extensive research institutions, bringing the fruits of study and 
invention to bear on the welfare of humankind, for example: the 
Johns Hopkins Science Review. P 

No. 10, Direct Teaching: Not only the extension of teaching 
to millions heretofore unable by circumstances to receive it con- 
veniently, but the illumination of the mind by the audio and 
visual faculties possessed in television when harnessed to the 
learning process in the classrooms of the nation. 

To all this must be added reference books, written and graph- 
ically illustrated notes, proper tests for achievement, and when 
justified, credit toward advancement in the fields of study and 
accomplishment. 

To me, Nos. 8 (Talks), 9 (Dramatized Research), and 10 
(Direct Teaching) seem to fall directly within the obligation 
and the resources of an educational institution. 

Nos. 5 (Cultural programs), 6 (Developmental), and 7 
(News)—particularly background material for understanding 
it—may be said to be in the gray area. Often such programs 
could be done equally well both by standard commercial and by | 
educational stations. ) 

In the white area (1-4) Entertainment, Newscasts (comment | 
and discussion), Sports, and Special Events we must continue to 
look for major service from the standard, commercial television 
stations. Even here, however, any noncommercial educational 
television stations may render great service and, more fre- | 
quently, may be the direct source of fresh, new ideas and tech- 
niques in rendering such a service to the people of our country. 

An educational institution, then, approaches this question of 
alternatives of action by asking itself, “How can this obligation, 
which we undoubtedly have, best be served?” One way to an- 
swer it is to prepare to operate a TV station in one of the 242 
frequencies set aside for the exclusive use of educational insti- 
tutions. How long will it take before we get into operation? 
What will be our audience? How can we assemble and train 
personnel for such a venture? How much will it cost? Will 
we be able to justify the expense and expenditure of energy re- 
quired to bring it about? 

Or, should we try to get time on a first-rate standard com- 
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mercial station which now offers this time without charge, or, 
perhaps, protect ourselves with a one- or two-year contract cov- 
ering such service in order to experiment with this new medium? 

The answer on that count is: You can do both! It is prob- 
able that television will grow much as radio has, but much 
faster! There may easily come a time when our best and most 
sincerely motivated station managements may not be able to 
offer time, particularly for minority audiences. A small audi- 
ence program not only kills the station audience for the time 
it occupies but kills both the program audience ahead and the 
one that follows, since people habitually tune in on a station, not 
merely for a program, but a sequence of programs. If your 
program doesn’t have mass appeal, it may by its very nature, 
and not by its value, suffer cancellation or be moved to a less 
desirable hour. 

“Study your audience,” John Erskine used to say, “reach them 
at convenient hours. Gain and hold their attention and you have 
a chance at success.”” Nothing is so frightening to radio or tele- 
vision (or even to an educator) as to realize that no one is 
listening | 

Or take the other alternative: Closed-circuit programing. If 
you wish to serve only a campus or an individual building, that 
is your answer. It is also the answer to experimentation with 
captive audiences. 

Or take another alternative: Let us provide studio facilities, 
which we can use for our training courses as well, and build 
programs to be sent out over commercial stations. This is a 
sensible approach, particularly until you have your own trans- 
mitting facilities. Syracuse University does this now and does 
not expect to stop programing for nearby commercial stations, 
even when it may have its own television station. 

Or take another alternative: Combine with other educational 
organizations in your area to finance and operate a noncommer- 
cial educational television station, wherein only the resources 
that you are superior in may be utilized in programming, letting 
each group contribute to the project what they can do best. This 
is the answer for many institutions and school systems. 
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Or the final decision on direct action: Inasmuch as we have 
only a year in which to make an application, make it now; pro. 
ceed by steps both to finance and operate it, and offer to other 
institutions a share of the television day at a pro rata cost or, 
simply, the costs of their own programming and use of facilities, 

I think it is evident from what I have said that we must be 
swift of action—we must have that rare quality of speed without 
hurry. There is no pattern yet in the form an educational tele. 
vision station will take, save that of WOI-TV at Iowa State 
College. It has, at least temporarily, commercial network pro. 
grams as well as excellent programs of its own. It has a wide 
coverage and a sole monopoly of an audience, soon to be com- 
peted for by other stations. 

To sum up: Every station applicant is a special case and the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television and the U.S. Office 
of Education stand ready to help, whatever your decision. The 
question of how long it will take before a noncommercial educa- 
tional TV station can get into operation will be solved only by 
the speed with which a construction permit can be granted by the 
FCC and the equipment delivered by the manufacturers. The 
question of audience will depend entirely upon the number of 
interested people possessing television sets who will be attracted 
toward your program. The question of training personnel will 
be one for each to decide well in advance of station operation. 
There are many excellent centers for such training now in nearly 
every area of the United States. 

The question of cost will depend upon the size of the opera- 
tion, as has been pointed out by E. Arthur Hungerford in a paper 
presented at the Educational Television Programs Institute 
held at Pennsylvania State College on April 20-24.? The final 
justification of expense and expenditure of energy will be deter- 
mined in the blueprint stage by utilizing the best experience of 
others who have had this experience, and in the production stage 
by that warm glow of satisfaction that we will achieve in making 
educational television come true. 


*To be included in “A Television Policy for Education,” edited by Carroll V. 
Newsom, to be published by the American Council on Education in the fall of 1952. 
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Minutes of the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Meeting 


May 2-3, 1952 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIs 


on Education was convened at 10:05 A.M. in the Red 

Lacquer Room of the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
with Dr. Everett N. Case, president of Colgate University and 
chairman of the Council, presiding. 

Three hundred and eight-four persons were in attendance, 
including representatives of fifty-five constituent members, 
eighteen associate members, and one hundred and eighty insti- 
tutional members. The latter figure includes delegates from 
one hundred and seventy colleges, universities, and junior col- 
leges, five city school systems, two state boards of education, 
one state department of education, and two voluntary organiza- 
tions in states. Others in attendance represented educational 
foundations, the Departments of Defense, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and State, the Civil Defense Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, National Security Resources Board, Selective 
Service System, U. S. Office of Education, and the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Five nonmember colleges and 
fifteen nonmember organizations were also represented. 


T's THIRTY-FIFTH annual meeting of the American Council 


First PLENARY SESSION 


The chairman of the Council, Everett N. Case, opened the 
meeting with a short statement. At the end of his remarks Dr. 
Case presented to the president of the Council, Arthur S. Adams, 
a bound copy of the addresses of greeting to him made at the 
thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Council, at which meeting 
Dr. Adams was formally installed as the Council president. 

A review of the year’s activities of the Council was presented 
by President Adams. At the conclusion of Dr. Adams’ report 
the meeting was divided into six sections which met simul- 
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taneously during the day of May 2, beginning at 11:00 A.M. 
The section meetings were devoted to discussions on the sub- 
jects listed below, with section officers and speakers as indicated, 
Section I: Financial Problems of Liberal Education at the 
College Level. The chairman of this section was William G. 
Avirett, special assistant to the president, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Willard I. Emerson, vice-president for 
development, Cornell University, acted as recorder-consultant. 
The keynote speaker in the section was Beardsley Ruml of 
New York City, and the following consultants spoke on the 
general topic from their own particular current association and 
experience: (1) John D. Millett, director, Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education; (2) Carter Davidson, president, 
Union College, and member of the Empire State Foundation 
of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges; (3) Frank Hugh Sparks, 
president, Wabash College; (4) F. Emerson Andrews, staff 
member, Russell Sage Foundation; (5) Willard I. Emerson, 
vice-president for development, Cornell University. 

Section IJ: Coordinating Programs for International Under- 
standing. The chairman of the section was Herman B Wells, 
president, Indiana University. Margaret Boyd, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Steubenville, Ohio, and chairman, Commis- 
sion on International Relations, National Education Association, 
acted as recorder. 

The activities of governmental agencies in the international 
field were described by Oliver J. Caldwell, chief of program de- 
velopment, Educational Exchange Service, International Infor- 
mation Administration, Department of State. The activities of 
voluntary organizations in this area were presented by Kenneth 
Holland, president, Institute of International Education. 

The following consultants discussed coordinating international 
programs from various viewpoints: (1) A Specific Governmental 
Program: Clarence R. Decker, president, University of Kansas 
City, and assistant director, Mutual Security Agency; (2) 
UNESCO Programs: Richard H. Heindel, deputy director, 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State; (3) Overseas 
Voluntary Programs: A. Burns Chalmers, director, Senior 
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Division, American Friends Service Committee; (4) University 
Service: George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois; 
(5) College Courses and Programs: Howard E. Wilson, execu- 
tive associate, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
(6) Research: Bryce Wood, staff associate, Social Science Re- 
search Council; (7) Student Activities: William T. Dentzer, 
president, U.S. National Student Association. 

Section III: Education and National Manpower Policies. 
The chairman of the section was Raymond Walters, president, 
University of Cincinnati, and the recorder was M. H. Trytten, 
director of the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council. 

Consultants presented statements on manpower policies from 
the following viewpoints: (1) Department of Defense: Charles 
Tyroler 2nd, director of manpower supply, Department of De- 
fense; (2) Selective Service: Col. Daniel O. Omer, JAGC, gen- 
eral counsel, Selective Service System; (3) National Security 
Resources Board: Claude E. Hawley, head, Education and 
Research Section, Office of Human Resources, National Security 
Resources Board; (4) Engineering: S. C. Hollister, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Cornell University; president, American 
Society for Engineering Education; (5) Humanities: J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Jr., staff advisor on Personnel Studies, American 
Council of Learned Societies; (6) Professional Personnel: Dael 
Wolfle, director, the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils. 

Section IV : Developing Effective College Teachers. The chair- 
man of the section was Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus and pro- 
fessor of history, Columbia University; and assistant director, 
Study of Pre-Professional Education in the Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. The recorder was Fred J. Kelly, Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

The morning session of the section was devoted to a discussion 
of the problem and approaches to its solution. The following 
specific areas were considered: (1) Surveying the Need for 
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Effective College Teachers: Harry J. Carman, Columbia Uni- 
versity; (2) Intrinsic Worth—Finding and Using Good Ma. 
terial: Hugh S. Taylor, dean of the Graduate School, Princeton 
University; (3) A Graduate Program for Experienced Teach. 
ers: Russell M. Cooper, executive director, Program for College 
Teachers, University of Minnesota; (4) A Graduate Program 
for Graduate Students: H. P. Hansen, dean of the Graduate 
School, Oregon State College. 

The afternoon session of Section IV was devoted to planning 
a cooperative approach to the problem and was in essence an 
open meeting of the Committee on College Teaching of the 
American Council on Education. The origin and functions of 
the Committee on College Teaching were described by Theodore 
C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate School, University of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the committee, who led a discussion based on 
earlier Council statements on college teaching and the prospec- 
tive work of the committee. 

Section V: Improving the Administration of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. John D. Williams, chancellor, University of Missis- 
sippi, a member of the Special Committee on Athletic Policy 
of the American Council on Education, was chairman of the 
section. Another member of the Special Committee, A. Ray 
Olpin, president, University of Utah, acted as recorder. 

Basic objectives of sound athletic policy were presented by 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State College, and 
chairman, Special Committee on Athletic Policy of the American 
Council on Education. Brief statements on the subject were 
made by section consultants as follows: (1) The Press Looks 
at Intercollegiate Athletics: G. W. Taylor, sports editor, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, and president, Football Writers 
Association; (2) Collegiate Athletic Practices from the Point 
of View of the Secondary Schools: Charles P. Semler, principal, 
Benton Harbor High School (Michigan), and president of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions; (3) The NCAA Program for Promoting High Athletic 
Standards: Hugh Willett, professor, University of Southern 
California, and president, National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
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tion; (4) How Coaches Feel about Proposed Changes in Athletic 
Policy: Everett D. Barnes, baseball coach, Colgate University, 
and president of the American Association of College Baseball 
Coaches; (5) The Conferences and the ACE Recommendations: 
Kenneth L. Wilson, secretary, National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, and commissioner, Western Conference; (6) The 
Interest of the Regional Accrediting Association in Sane Athletic 
Policies : Philip Milo Bail, president, University of Omaha, presi- 
dent of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Section VI: Education and Television. The chairman of the 
section was the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., executive 
vice-president, University of Notre Dame. I. Keith Tyler, di- 
rector, Institute for Education by Radio-Television, Ohio State 
University, was recorder. 

At the morning session the consultants presented the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) Television and Public Service: George E. 
Probst, director of radio, University of Chicago; (2) History 
of Recent Attempts to Achieve a Working Plan for Educational 
Television: Ralph Steetle, executive director, Joint Committee 
on Educational Television; (3) The Possibilities of Educational 
Television on Commercial Stations: Davidson Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent, National Broadcasting Company; (4) Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Alternative Approaches to Educational Tele- 
vision: Franklin Dunham, chief of radio-television, U.S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

A report on and discussion of the Educational Television 
Programs Institute sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation for an invited group of educational executives and held 
at Pennsylvania State College, April 21-24, 1952, constituted 
the afternoon session of Section VI. The discussion was led 
by Carroll V. Newsom, associate commissioner for higher 
education, New York State Education Department and director 
of the Educational Television Programs Institute. 


Reports on the discussions in the six sections described above 
were presented at the session of the annual meeting held Saturday 
morning, May 3, 1952, and will appear later in these minutes. 
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The dinner session of the annual meeting was held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House at 7:00 P.M. on the 
evening of May 2, 1952, Dr. Everett N. Case, chairman of the 
Council, presiding. Those at the speakers’ table, in addition to 
Dr. Case, were Willard E. Givens, secretary, National Education 
Association; Will C. Crawford, superintendent of schools, San 
Diego, California, second vice-chairman, American Council on 
Education; Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, assistant treasurer and chief 
accountant of the American Council on Education; George D, 
Stoddard, president, University of Illinois, chairman of the 
Problems and Policies Committee of the Council; Dr. Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the Council, and the Honorable Paul H. 
Douglas, U.S. Senator from Illinois. 

As chairman of the Council, Dr. Everett N. Case made a short 
statement at the beginning of the dinner program. This was 
followed by an un-programmed event at which President Arthur 
S. Adams paid tribute to Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, who had served 
on the Council staff from the time of its organization in January 
1918 and who was scheduled to retire on June 30, 1952. At the 
conclusion of his remarks Dr. Adams presented to Mrs. Ontrich, 
on behalf of the Council, a silver tray on which was inscribed : “To 
Grace Reilly Ontrich, with the gratitude of the American Council 
on Education for her unselfish devotion and dedicated service. 
She has made a continuing contribution vital to the success of this 
organization since its inception in 1918. Presented at the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Meeting, May 2, 1952.” 

After a standing round of applause and an expression of ap- 
preciation by Mrs. Ontrich, the toastmaster, Dr. Case, introduced 
three members of the music department of the University of 
Illinois who presented an excellent musical program. The 
artists, whose services were made available through the courtesy 
of the University of Illinois, were Miriam B. Stewart, assistant 
professor of music, soprano; Bruce Foote, professor of music, 
baritone; Sherman Schoonmaker, professor of music, accom- 
panist. 
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After the musical program Chairman Case introduced the 
speaker of the evening, the Honorable Paul H. Douglas, United 
States Senator from Illinois, who gave an inspiring address on 
“Education and the Larger Life.” 

The dinner session adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 


SECOND PLENARY SESSION, SATURDAY, May 3, 1952 


The Second Plenary Session of the Thirty-fifth annual meeting 
was held from 10:00 to 11:00 A.M. on the morning of Saturday, 
May 3, 1952, in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House, 
Chicago. Will C. Crawford, second vice-chairman, American 
Council on Education and the superintendent of schools, San 
Diego, California, presided. The session heard reports on the 
discussions at the section meetings held Friday, May 2, 1952, 
presented by the officers of the respective sections. 


SECTION I 


The report of Section I, Financial Problems of Liberal Edu- 
cation at the College Level, was presented by William G. 
Avirett, section chairman. The report prepared by Willard 
I. Emerson, section recorder, follows: 


Mr. Beardsley Ruml stated that his remarks would be confined pri- 
marily to other areas of liberal arts financial problems than the possibility 
of a solution through corporate support. He warned that corporation sup- 
pert will provide no magic solution, that it will take time to develop, and 
too much should not be anticipated. Speaking to the point that “the finan- 
cial problems of liberal arts colleges are particularly manifest in salaries 
paid to faculty,”’ he divided the college budget into four categories: 

1. Housing and board of students, for which charges should balance 
expenses ; 

2. Administrative and overhead, including maintenance of plant, which 
should be covered by endowment income, gifts from alumni and other 
sources ; 

3. Instructional expense, including retirement, sabbatical leave, and de- 
partmental cost, which should be covered by tuition and fees and to 
which such income should entirely apply. Library expenses to be in- 
cluded, however, with help from 2; 

4. Scholarship and other student aid which should be covered by special 
endowment, gifts from other sources, but not from tuition income. 


Stating that tenure should be maintained, Mr. Ruml proposed his 
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“Rule of 20”; that is, that the average teaching load should be 20 students 
to 1 member of faculty. Curricula should be organized primarily with 
lectures during the first two years. Uneconomic classes with few students 
should be eliminated. If necessary, courses should be eliminated, temporarily 
at least. Tenure difficulties can be cured by not hiring to fill vacancies in 
questionable areas. 

The net result of the policies advocated would be to up-grade faculty 
salaries materially. Mr. Ruml thought instructors should start at $6,000 
and tenure salaries should start at $9,000, with increases to $18,000 for 
full professors of distinction. He felt substantial faculty salary increases 
are essential to attract and keep teachers of high caliber. 

Recognizing that accrediting agencies must be educated to a change, 
which will take time, Rum] advocated a reduction from 120 credit hours 
to 96 hours for graduation. This, he said, would assist materially in 
financial problems, but more importantly, if we assume the desirability of 2 
hours study for each hour in class, the present situation is untenable. With 
15 credit hours weekly and 30 hours desirable for study, he felt 45 hours 
or 9 hours a day in a 5-day week excessive, without allowance for recrea- 
tion. Students don’t and can’t follow such a schedule. He felt a better 
education would result from a reduction to 12 credit hours weekly. 

Mr. John D. Millett agreed in large measure with Ruml. He spoke of 
inflation and fluctuating enrollment as the primary causes of the present 
financial difficulties. Exploitation of faculties has become one of the major 
consequences of inflation. Liberal arts colleges obtain 75 percent of in- 
come from student charges and 25 percent from endowment and gifts. 
Between 1940 and 1950 private colleges increased tuition only 50 percent, 
while expenses other than faculty salaries increased over 100 percent. En- 
dowment and gift receipts did not keep pace. He was optimistic that they 
could be increased. 

However, Millett felt economy is in order. He agreed with Ruml 
that curriculum reform, standard teaching loads, and changes in instruc- 
tional methods offer both a solution to financial problems, and the op- 
portunity to pay adequate salaries to faculty. He said, “The future of 
our colleges does not lie solely in finding more income; it lies also in 
learning how to live within our income while realizing our educational 
purposes.” 

President Carter Davidson outlined the new Empire State Foundation 
of Liberal Arts Colleges, with the purpose of securing business and public 
support for sixteen member colleges, with membership open for others who 
may wish to join. The formula agreed upon is 60 percent divided equally 
and 40 percent in the proportion of full-time undergraduate enrollment. 
College presidents will solicit corporations in teams of two. Each college 
names three, including the president to the controlling board of directors. 
Donors can designate recipients of gifts if they desire. 
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President Frank H. Sparks, chairman of the Indiana group which first 
originated the state college group appeal, said there are four essential 
problems in the group appeal: (1) who will particiate, (2) how is solicita- 
tion to be accomplished, (3) distribution of funds, and (4) organization. 
Members should have similar objectives and similar problems. Presidents 
only solicit in Indiana and agree to devote twenty days per year to this 
work. Distribution formula should be agreed upon in advance. Donor 
designates beneficiary. He said there are three problems to be solved with 
donors: (1) Will he participate? (2) How much? (3) To whom? 

F. Emerson Andrews gave a preview of the survey reflecting 1950 giv- 
ing, which will be published by the Russell Sage Foundation. He stated that 
the records of 326 corporations, which he thought were representative, 
showed gifts totaling $6,789,000 for all charitable purposes, a low level 
of support in proportion to earnings. Of this number 40 percent gave 
nothing. Percentagewise, 21.2 percent of gifts were for educational purposes, 
of which 2.8 percent applied to scholarships and fellowships, 6.2 percent 
to research, 7.7 percent to institutional aid, and 4.5 percent to “Ameri- 
can Way” organizations, most of which did not apply to colleges. Applying 
the sample survey total giving by corporations in 1948, Andrews estimated 
that 1950 gifts for institutional aid may have approximated $18,000,000 or 
1 percent of the educational and general income of American colleges. 

He said there is an evident willingness to contribute much larger sums 
and that difficulties in selection of institution is the primary deterrent. He 
thought that the mushrooming state-wide college funds will help to solve the 
problem on a regional basis. Apportioning gifts remains a problem, 
especially for national companies, but there are many indications that cor- 
poration giving programs will be greatly increased in 1952. 

Mr. Willard I. Emerson outlined the fund-raising program at Cornell 
University. This included annual giving programs among university 
alumni, medical and law school alumni, and nonalumni parents. Capital 
giving, and long-range bequest, life income agreements, and a corporation 
program are in process or in formation. He emphasized the desirability 
of broadening the base through better understanding of the need. In 
approaching corporations, he felt that factual knowledge is very important 
and spoke of Cornell’s survey of corporate opinion and of the value 
of the educational product to industry. He felt that corporation support 
can be expanded considerably and directed to areas of greater need. He 
closed by saying, “We must address ourselves to selling corporations on 
our needs and their responsibilities, without selling higher education down 
the river to corporation control of academic freedom.” 

A lively discussion ensued with many questions addressed to all members 
of the panel and particularly to Mr. Ruml, Professor Millett, and Presi- 
dent Sparks. There was considerable disagreement with both Ruml’s “Rule 
of 20” and his proposal to reduce credit hours. President Sparks and 
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Professor Millett indicated that there has been discussion concerning the 
formation of a national organization to solicit gifts from corporations for 
liberal arts colleges. Nothing definite has been done, but a foundation 
or foundations may support a study or the creation of an organization for 
the purpose, especially in the scholarship area. Universities would probably 
be excluded. The group voted informally that a national organization 
would be desirable. 

It was suggested that a study of the value of liberal arts colleges to 
industrial life would be helpful. 

In summarizing the discussion, President Davidson expressed the opinion 
that faculties would not agree with the Ruml theories even if thereby 
their salaries would be increased. 


SECTION II 


Miss Margaret Boyd, recorder for Section II, Coordinating 
Programs for International Understanding, presented the fol- 
lowing report on behalf of that section: 


In recent years the over-all objectives of programs for international 
understanding have been the subject of many conferences. In all of 
these we have been challenged by the wide interest in international edu- 
cation and by the deep conviction that through intercultural relations we 
can strengthen world security and freedom. The members of Section II, 
including the leaders of many and varied programs in the field of inter- 
cultural relations, faced earnestly the problems involved in the development 
of a greater degree of coordination both in policy and operation of their 
programs. 

Our agenda recognized that any plan of coordination must be de- 
veloped primarily to increase the effectiveness of such programs. Conse- 
quently, such a plan must make provision for autonomy and freedom of 
operation of each agency and organization and yet at the same time seek 
to avoid duplication and eliminate gaps in essential services. In two brief 
statements our excellent chairman, Herman Wells, sketched the importance 
of the American university measured in terms of students on the campus 
and research in the laboratory. And this program will go on with the 
years. 

In keynoting our section, Kenneth Holland further emphasized the 
position of the United States by contrasting present responsibilities with 
those of fifteen years ago. In 1937 a Neutrality Act; today, ships, arms, 
munitions for most of our Western allies; then not even a member of the 
League of Nations, now a most active member of the United Nations; 
then practically no foreign spending, now an appropriation of $7,500,000,- 
000 and a new Mutual Security Agency. Although there are no figures 
for our general program of cultural relations in 1937, in 1945 there 
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were 7,900 foreign students studying in American schools and colleges. 
Contrast with this 31,000 students from overseas in the current year. 
In 1937 only missionaries and foreign service men were abroad, now there 
are 180,000 engaged on international programs. 

In this development there has been overlapping. American colleges 
and universities have for several years been aware of need for some kind 
of an agent or central source of information where an individual or organ- 
ization could obtain information or advice in planning or carrying out 
existing programs or proposed international programs. The need is 
accepted, but how shall it be set up? 

Oliver Caldwell continued our background of information by high- 
lighting the government program. In the past six years, eleven laws have 
been passed to implement this program. The Fulbright Act, the Smith- 
Mundt enabling act, the Finnish War Debt Act, Iranian Trust Fund, 
$10,000,000 to help stranded Chinese, the Mutual Security Agency—the 
net result of these is 16,409 grants next year. This is big business. What 
are the reactions? A survey of ninety newspapers here and abroad re- 
vealed not one attack on this phase of our foreign policy. This excludes the 
communistic papers—they like us not at all. 

Mr. Caldwell made us feel that this great and useful instrument of 
national policy has come about because of the vision of the American 
people. He made us feel this same vision will meet the problems involved in 
coordinating our efforts. 

“In these days of dramatic activity to build economic and military 
strength all over the world, a contribution of the U.S. small in dollars, 
but enormous in long-term importance, has attracted little attention,” stated 
Clarence E. Decker. He spoke of the education program the Mutual 
Security Agency is sponsoring in the newly independent nations of South- 
east Asia. These educational programs, especially adult education, under- 
lie everything we sponsor in public health, agriculture, commerce, public 
administration. The work in Indonesia, Thailand, the contracts of Ran- 
goon University with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
University of Michigan, and the Philippines, make thrilling reading. 
Over the long view these educational programs, touching 175 million 
people, loom as a bulwark of democracy. 

Richard Heindel sketched his organization as a coordinating agency 
reaching across national boundaries, with links and couples, as they mesh 
national and international boundaries. Although discussing the devices 
which enter into the cooperative endeavor of UNESCO, Mr. Heindel 
also dwelt on needs—better recognition of achievement in other countries, 
need for mobilizing talent, need for research so we do not draw conclusions 
from one country. 

“The one broad point I wish to make at the outset regarding our subject 
of coordination in the programs of international understanding is that, 
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before devising coordinating mechanism, we must search for coordinating 
ideas,” thus declared A. Burns Chalmers, as he linked our search with his 
previous discussion of the struggle between the will to survival and con- 
science. The quickening of conscience may be our main ground for hope. 
Any attempt to coordinate our programs, 1,013 of them, encounters claims 
of strengthening coordination on one hand and maintaining diversity on 
the other. Mr. Chalmers stressed the cleavage between emphasis on mech- 
anism and emphasis on ideas. Mr. Chalmers spoke for positive ideas such 
as sensitizing conscience, rather than preoccupation with mechanism. In 
the struggle between national and international interests he stands four- 
square for our world responsibility. He closed on a high note by remind- 
ing us that ours is a program of faith. 

George D. Stoddard sounded a note, important and encouraging. There 
is no one international service; everything we do undergirds our inter- 
national work—science, mathematics—we cannot underestimate this stand- 
ard fare of our universities. The students themselves are our best hope— 
through our turning their attention to international affairs, and developing 
better programs for foreign students. 

Howard E. Wilson contributed a clear-cut statement: Coordination 
begins at home, in our own universities. Coordination of courses—Asia, 
Africa, languages, history; coordination of better instruction, research, 
extracurricular activities, adult education. 

William T. Dentzer stirringly told us we underestimated the role of 
the student. This is not true in other countries. Russia planned the Youth 
Festival; youth are in prominent places in other countries. He sketched 
the work of his institution ; he spoke of their needs for youth with language 
abilities, students to tour with students. 

Discussion brought out the work of PTA’s in placing students in 
homes, of the American Council in offering opportunities for participation 
by foreign students, and the evaluating program of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

In returning to coordination, this group submitted a recommendation 
to the Resolutions Committee. 

As a result of this meeting we believe we are a little closer to the great 
American dream of a social order where every man and woman shall have 
a chance to share in making a life good for all. 

Perhaps, we are just a little nearer bringing together the two billion 
people of this earth into a working creative unity. 


SECTION III 


The report of Section III, Education and National Manpower 
Policies, prepared by M. H. Trytten, recorder, was presented by 
the section chairman, Raymond Walters, as follows: 
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The section on manpower had the advantage of presentations by six 
specialists in the field of manpower who gave summaries of the present 
situation from diverse viewpoints: that of the government as a whole, the 
military services, the specialized fields of training, and also from the point 
of view of research on the resources of specialized manpower. The 
specialists were: Charles Tyroller 2nd, Department of Defense; Col. 
Daniel O. Omer, Selective Service; Claude E. Hawley, National Security 
Resources Board; S. C. Hollister, engineering; J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., 
humanities; and Dael Wolfle, professional personnel. 

The outlook for manpower in all fields is clearly one of continued and 
stringent shortages in many types of personnel. In particular, the demands 
of the military services promise to create a serious situation threatening 
all deferments in another two or three years. The needs for specialized 
manpower meanwhile appear to be serious now, and for the foreseeable 
future seem likely to be more and more severe. 

Endorsement was given of present deferment policies by Selective 
Service and Department of Defense representatives as well as by the other 
specialists. 

Perhaps the most important contributions to the discussion were those 
which related to the steps needed to preserve the present policies permitting 
a flow of personnel in training in the many essential specialties. These 
suggestions were for real effort in the way of public relations and public 
education ; need for a scrutiny of the extent to which training in military 
skills and for civilian specialties can be combined into joint programs; and 
enhanced efforts in the training of women. 

The latter part of the session was given over to a discussion of the 
Teague and Rankin bills. A resolution relating to the problems of the 
method of payment of tuition and of variable tuition costs was introduced 
and debated. During the discussion many points were developed indicating 
the complexity of the problem and the difficulty of achieving a program 
fair both to the veteran and the colleges. It was finally decided to refer 
the matter to the Federal Relationships Committee of the Council, with 
the request that the Teague Committee be informed that earlier positions 
are to be reviewed by the Federal Relationships Committee, and in accord- 
ance with usual procedure, a poll of council members should be conducted 
to obtain their opinions on the subject. 


SECTION IV 


Fred J. Kelly, recorder, presented the following report of 
Section IV, Developing Effective College Teachers: 


This section follows up the two Chicago conferences on college teaching 
held under the joint sponsorship of the American Council and the U.S. 
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Office of Education. Both of these conferences, one in 1949, the other in 
1950, emphasized the need for a committee to plan and carry out a con- 
tinuing study of, and service to improve, the effectiveness of the college 
teachers. Both conferences agreed that the agency best suited to set up 
such a committee was the American Council on Education. Such a com- 
mittee has now been set up by the ACE under the chairmanship of 
Dean Blegen of Minnesota, and the section program was planned so as to 
be of maximum help to this committee. 

The morning session constituted a review of the situation. Dean Harry 

J. Carman told in his forceful way of what he and other members of the 
survey committee, studying premedical education, have seen in their visits 
to many classes in the undergraduate colleges which have premedical 
courses. Naturally much excellent teaching was found. But likewise 
much, indeed too much, very inferior teaching was found. The illustra- 
tions cited were not of the sort where differences of opinion might exist 
as to its excellence. No one would be found to defend many of the practices 
which college teachers still follow: a teacher who uses the class period 
going over, paragraph by paragraph, the assigned pages of the textbook 
while the students have the textbook open before them; a teacher who 
drones through a lecture and brooks no interruption by his students even 
when they desire to ask questions. Many other cases were cited to indicate 
that the most elementary requisites of good teaching are violated, not in 
isolated instances, but commonly. 
"Nor are these colleges the weaker ones. The survey included 125 col- 
leges selected to represent all types. The essential feature in the selection 
of each college was that it customarily sends at least five students per 
year to medical schools. Some colleges seem to have caught the spirit 
and exemplify uniformly superior teaching. What is more common, how- 
ever, is to find some good and some bad teaching in the same college. Stu- 
dents are defrauded to a greater or lesser degree to an extent that justifies 
calling these bad teaching characteristics of some teachers in most col- 
leges throughout the 125 colleges cooperating in the study. 

In the light of this rather discouraging account of the present status 
of the effectiveness of college teaching, it seems entirely fitting that the 
rest of the time of the section meeting was devoted to statements in the 
morning session and discussion in the afternoon session concerning efforts 
now under way to improve the situation. These efforts group them- 
selves into three categories: (1) recruitment of better students to train 
for college teaching, (2) organizing graduate courses designed especially to 
prepare for college teaching, and (3) devising ways to help already em- 
ployed teachers improve their effectiveness. 

As one of the best illustrations of improved procedures in recruiting 
prospective college teachers, the program of the Committee on Fellowships 
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of the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association of American 
Universities was cited. This committee last fall accepted the suggestion 
of Princeton University that it take over the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program. This program has been conducted by Princeton first locally and 
then across the nation since 1945. The fellowships, at present about thirty 
in number, are awarded on invitation only and only upon nomination of 
responsible members of the profession. Awards are made on the basis 
largely of those qualities of intellect and character thought to be essential 
in academic personnel. To accomplish this, the procedure long followed 
by industries and many professions is used, namely, to go among the col- 
lege graduating classes to recruit for the academic profession through a fel- 
lowship program affording an opportunity to do graduate work at a leading 
university in preparation for an academic career. 

Another attack on recruitment is the plan of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges to maintain a roster of prospective college teachers. The 
names for this roster are supplied by member colleges from their grad- 
uating classes. Since 1945, about 1,450 names have appeared on this list. 
The most significant feature of the selection of a name is the expectation 
on the part of the college that on completion of the amount and kind 
of graduate study agreed upon, the senior student selected will be given 
a position on the staff of the college naming him for the roster. 

These and other programs not so wide in scope are serving to draw 
attention to the fact that college teaching is a career calling both for 
special qualities of intellect and character and for special training. This 
awareness is the prime requisite of a real academic profession. 

As an illustration of graduate programs organized especially to prepare 
for college teaching, the college teaching minor available at Oregon State 
College was described. Growing out of a course in college and university 
teaching conducted at Oregon State since 1942, the college adopted in 1950 
the graduate minor in college teaching. The minor consists essentially of 
three courses: (1) the sociological, psychological, and environmental factors 
influencing the college student ; (2) aims, procedures, outcomes, and evalua- 
tion of college teaching and the professional responsibilities of the college 
faculty member ; and (3) preparation for active participation in the affairs of 
the college or university in which the teacher serves. In addition there 
are available a teaching-procedures seminar and carefully supervised 
apprentice teaching. 

This plan was challenged by those who do not believe that courses in 
education are the only way to prepare teachers. The long-standing and 
unhappy rift between the education professor and the subject-matter 
professor was made evident. Many aspects of a systematic training pro- 
gram were commended, none more strongly than carefully planned and 
supervised apprentice teaching accompanied by a seminar on teaching. 

As an illustration of effective training of already appointed teachers, 
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the plan worked out at the University of Minnesota to help the Ford 
Foundation fellows and other experienced teachers was described. The 
essence of the plan is its flexible adaptation to the varying needs of the 
fellows. Every resource of the university is made available to them. 
They join faculty groups, seminars, advanced courses. “They work in 
the library. They visit classes in Minnesota and in other colleges. One 
special biweekly evening seminar on problems and methods of college 
teaching is required of all these fellows. Many of the fellows choose 
to take or audit courses in the College of Education dealing with aspects 
of higher education. And so on through a long list of helpful experiences, 

But this excellent plan does not obscure the fact that the main question 
is how to improve the effectiveness of the teacher in his own classroom. 
Many suggestions were made, such as voluntary visitation of one another’s 
classes, inviting a superior teacher to visit one’s classes, circulating an 
opinionnaire among maturer students, and developing objective tests 
by means of which progress of students under different teachers or under 
different methods of the same teacher may be measured. Here as always 
the still baffling problem of identifying good teachers was brought up, 
and this was posed as one of the most urgent and difficult matters that 
would certainly fall into the lap of the new committee. It provoked many 
expressions from the floor, all to the same effect, namely, that the section 
is pleased that there is now a committee ready to give continuing atten- 
tion to the numerous problems involved in improving the effectiveness 
of college teaching. 


SECTION V 


Chairman of Section V, John D. Williams, presented the 
report of that section which had been prepared by A. Ray Olpin, 
recorder. The report follows: 


The background for the afternoon discussion was provided by John A. 
Hannah, president, Michigan State College, and chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on Athletic Policy of the American Council on Education. He said 
that “The recent and current interest in athletic policies in our colleges 
and universities developed out of a succession of public disclosures of 
scandals in athletic administration. The Council’s Committee on Prob- 
lems and Policies gave considerable consideration to those disclosures and 
to unpublished reports of other shortcomings in our athletic structure, and 
agreed to recommend to the Executive Committee of the Council the ap- 
pointment of a special committee on athletic policy to make inquiries 
and recommendations for corrective action should such action appear to 
be necessary.” 

The remedies proposed by the special committee in its published report 
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have four chief objectives: (1) to relieve external pressures, (2) to insure 
institutional control, (3) to suggest general standards of acceptable prac- 
tice, and (4) to invoke measures of enforcement that will guide the great 
majority of institutions, sincerely desirous of upholding proper standards, 
and protect them against the few that may from time to time, either deliber- 
ately or unintentionally, condone abuses. 

Representatives of the coaches, Everett D. Barnes; of high school 
administrators, Charles P. Semler; of the NCAA, Hugh Willett; of the 
athletic conference commissioners, Kenneth L. Wilson; of the regional 
accrediting agencies, Philip Milo Bail; and of sports writers, G. W. 
Taylor, gave the section many stimulating and helpful ideas as to ways 
of improving the administration of intercollegiate athletics. The point 
was made over and over again that the Special Committee on Athletic 
Policy hopes that its efforts and the report will strengthen the hands of the 
special groups wrestling with our common problems, and that there is no 
intention of replacing any existing agency in the field of athletic control 
and regulations or of relieving such organizations of their full responsi- 
bility. The confidence of the committee in the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, the several athletic conferences, and the regional ac- 
crediting agencies has been well rewarded in recent weeks. Much of 
this achievement is not a result of the committee’s recommendations, ‘but 
is the outgrowth of studies made independently over a period of years. 
The Council report reinforces and gives courage to those who are actively 
working at the problem. 

In the discussion in the afternoon, it was reasonably clear that those 
present believe that there has been demonstrated a healthy cooperative 
relationship among the enforcing agencies. The representatives of the 
secondary schools gave assurance of their full cooperation in working 
toward an improvement of present practices. Illustrations of joint action 
were reported by two states. While there do seem to be some differences 
in the specific problems of the large and small institutions, they found 
there was much more they had in common. The principles of agreement 
remained the same. 

As its final action, Section V unanimously recommended to the Resolu- 
tions Committee a resolution commending the work of the Special Com- 
mittee on Athletic Policy, endorsing the principles and philosophy set 
forth in the committee report, and recommending to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the Council have a continuing concern with the problems of 
intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics. 


SECTION VI 


The recorder of Section VI, Education and Television, Dr. 
I. Keith Tyler, gave the report set forth below. 
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A broad and comprehensive approach to television by educators was 
stressed by speakers and discussants in the Education and Television 
section under the leadership of Father Theodore M. Hesburgh of the 
University of Notre Dame. Technology has put into the hands of man- 
kind the most effective instrument of mass communication yet devised, 
Educators have a special responsibility to see that this instrument pro- 
motes educational values as well as informing and entertaining its viewers. 

Commercial broadcasters are well aware of their responsibility to in- 
form—to enable people to know more about the world in which they live, 
Davidson Taylor, of NBC Television, asserted. ‘They have developed a 
code, working with a seriousness of purpose far exceeding that displayed 
by radio broadcasters. Defining education by television as “the total 
process by which the individual approaches informed adjustment to his 
society,” they insist that enlightenment and culture must have a part in 
every program rather than be relegated to a segment of special programs. 
Negative controls have been necessary so that programs may not vulgarize 
the American people. But positively, NBC was cited as attempting to 
contribute to the enlargement of minds in varied ways—in clear-cut 
educational or cultural programs, by introducing educational and cultural 
elements in entertainment programs, by devoting whole programs in en- 
tertainment series to serious purposes and by special documentary projects. 

But educators have a special opportunity and challenge presented by the 
Federal Communications Commission’s final allocation plan which reserves 
242 of the 2,000 television channels throughout the country for the use 
of noncommercial, educational stations. The history of education’s uni- 
fied struggle for these channels was presented by Ralph Steetle, executive 
director of the Joint Committee on Educational Television. Beginning 
with the meeting of representatives of seven organizations on October 
16, 1950, and the formulation of an ad hoc Joint Committee, he reviewed 
the hearings before the Commission which resulted in the tentative alloca- 
tion of 209 channels in March 1951. Then came the permanent Joint Com- 
mittee, affliated with the American Council on Education, the financial 
support by the Fund for Adult Education, the magnificent showing by more 
than 800 educational institutions in the “paper hearings,” and the final 
allocation of 242 educational channels on April 14, 1952. 

In developing stations of their own, George Probst, radio director of 
the University of Chicago, cautioned, educators must recognize that 
television is not simply a new technique for teaching the same old things. 
It presents an opportunity to enlarge education so as to bring about more 
effective citizenship. "We must inspire new interests in civic affairs, a 
heightened sense of civic responsibility, and new patterns of civic duty. 
An educational station must become a community instrument with the 
educators as trustees. 
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Franklin Dunham, of the United States Office of Education, suggested 
varied ways in which educators might discharge the obligation television 
thrusts upon them. They may employ closed circuit television for class- 
room instruction in medicine and the sciences. They may begin program- 
ming over local commercial stations to reach the public in their homes. 
They may build studios for training students and feed their programs by 
cable or Kinescope to existing stations, or they may singly or in coopera- 
tion apply for construction permits to build and operate their own stations. 

But the educational reservations are not permanent. A tremendous 
sense of urgency must motivate educators. Television must have the No. 
| priority at all educational meetings because the reservations are fixed 
for only a year, Chairman Walker of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion warned in an eloquent tape-recorded speech which was originally 
delivered at the Educational Television Programs Institute conducted by 
the American Council on Education at Pennsylvania State College in 
April. Commissioner Carroll V. Newsom of the State Department of 
Education of New York reviewed the deliberations and conclusions of 
their conference of educational leaders which recommended next steps to 
be taken individually and collectively by educational institutions. 

Pursuing similar lines, the Education and Television section of the 
conference outlined a series of recommendations to be presented to this 
conference and, after discussion, adopted them by unanimous vote. They 
include: support for the continuance and expansion of the program of 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television; urging the formation of 
a task force to hold local and regional conferences similar to that at Penn 
State for spreading understanding of the whole educational television 
problem ; the preparation of a detailed plan for one or more national centers 
for production, distribution, and interchange of television programs; urg- 
ing immediate action in local communities toward building educational 
stations; and the formation of a national commission to promote educa- 
tional values in television, survey existing resources and materials, develop 
and secure financial support for the program production and interchange 
plans, and take such other steps as may be necessary to utilize the educa- 
tional reservations. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The business meeting convened at 11:00 A.M. on Saturday, 
May 3, 1952, in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House 
in Chicago, with the chairman of the Council, Everett N. Case, 
presiding. 

The first item on the agenda was a presentation of the minutes 
of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Council, May 4-5, 
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1951, by John E. Ivey, Jr., Council secretary. The minutes were 
duly approved by vote of those present. 

Dr. Ivey called the attention of the Council membership pres. 
ent to the proposed amendments to the Constitution of the 
American Council on Education. Notice of these proposed 
amendments had been duly sent members of the Council prior to 
the annual meeting, as directed by the Council’s Constitution. 
The amendments proposed follow: 


(Proposed deletions appear in brackets; additions are in italics.) 


SECTION 3, Paragraph 2. MEMBERSHIP: Each organization shall be 
represented on the Council by [three] six delegates who shall [vote as a 
unit through a designated person] cast two unit votes through designated 
persons. It is recommended that each organization elect [one] two [dele- 
gate] delegates for a term of one year; [one] two for a term of two years; 
and [one] two for a term of three years. Elections of new delegates to the 
Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. Any election 
to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take effect at once, and shall 
be for the remaining period of the term thus filled. 


SECTION 5, Paragraph 3. Orricers: All officers, except the Presi- 
dent, shall be elected at the annual meeting, and their terms of office shall 
begin immediately following election. The terms of office of all persons 
elected under this Constitution at the annual meeting in May 1952, or 
previously elected for continuing terms, shall run for five months beyond 
the time specified in the appropriate sections of this Constitution. This 
provision shall automatically expire at the annual meeting in October 1956. 


SECTION 8, Paragraph 1. Meetincs: The annual meeting of the 
Council shall be held [on the first Friday in May ] during the month of 
October. Special meetings may be called by the Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall call a meeting at any time at the request of representatives of 
any ten Constituent organizations. 


SECTION 9. Bupcet: The Executive Committee shall present a 
budget each year at the annual meeting and no financial obligations shall 
be incurred by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council 
or the Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close 
on [June 30] December 31. 


SECTION 11. CommitrTEE AppoINTMENTS: ‘The Council and the 
Executive Committee may appoint special committees. All committee ap- 
pointments shall expire [June 30] December 31 with right to reappoint- 
ment, unless otherwise provided. "The members of committees may be 
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selected from the members of any institutions or organizations constituting 
the Council. Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the 
Council, without right to vote. 


After a short discussion of the proposed amendments partici- 
pated in by Rev. Edward B. Rooney, executive director, Jesuit 
Educational Association; President Alan W. Brown, Hobart- 
William Smith Colleges; Blake R. VanLeer, president, Georgia 
Institute of Technology; Abba P. Lerner, The New School for 
Social Research; Rev. Andrew J. Smith of the Jesuit Educational 
Association; Dr. Everett N. Case; Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., and 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, it was voted to adopt the proposed amend- 
ments. 

The next item of business was the report of the Nominating 
Committee, the membership of which consisted of Katherine G. 
Blyley, president, Keuka College; Arthur B. Bronwell, secretary, 
American Society for Engineering Education; Philip G. David- 
son, president, University of Louisville; David D. Henry, presi- 
dent, Wayne University; and Herman B Wells, president, In- 
diana University, chairman. Dr. Bronwell presented the fol- 
lowing report on behalf of the Nominating Committee: 


For Chairman: 
Robert L. Stearns, president, University of Colorado 
For First Vice-Chairman: 
David A. Lockmiller, president, University of Chattanooga, repre- 
senting the Association of Urban Universities 
For Second Vice-Chairman: 
William G. Saltonstall, headmaster, Phillips Exeter Academy, repre- 


senting the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


For Secretary: 
John E. Ivey, Jr., director, Southern Regional Education Board 
For Treasurer: 
Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
For Assistant Treasurers: 
Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American Council on Education 
J. Paul Mather, staff associate, American Council on Education 
For membership on the Executive Committee, for three-year terms: 
Howard F. Lowry, president, College of Wooster (Ohio) 
Harry K. Newburn, president, University of Oregon 
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For membership on the Executive Committee, for two-year terms: 
Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University 
William H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Mary- 


land 


It was moved and duly seconded that the report of the Nomi. 
nating Committtee be adopted, after which 

It was unanimously voted to elect the above-named individuals 
as officers of the American Council on Education for 1952-53 
and as members of the Executive Committee thereof for the 
indicated terms. 

Chancellor Rufus H. Fitzgerald, president of the University 
of Pittsburgh, submitted as recommendations from the Executive 
Committee and the Problems and Policies Committee of the 
Council, sitting tegether, in accordance with the provision of the 
Council’s Constitution, the following names of individuals for 
election to the Problems and Policies Committee: 


For regular four-year terms, May 1952-May 1956: 
Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
J. Hillis Miller, president, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Warren T. White, superintendent of schools, Dallas, Texas 
For a three-year term, May 1952-May 1955: 
Peter Odegard, professor of political science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California 


It was moved and seconded that the report presented by 
President Fitzgerald be accepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the above individuals be elected 
to membership on the Problems and Policies Committee for the 
terms indicated. 

The Council secretary, John E. Ivey, Jr., next presented the 
financial statements of the Council for the period July 1, 1951, 
to March 31, 1952, for (a) the General Administrative Budget, 
(b) the Publications Revolving Fund, (c) Central Services 
Division, (d) the Council Building. Copies of the statements 
were in the hands of those present. Dr. Ivey called attention 
to the activities during the past year of the Special Committee on 
Council Finances under the chairmanship of President Theodore 
A. Distler of Franklin and Marshall College, stating that this 
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committee had made a complete analysis of the financial status, 
needs, and prospects for the Council. In connection with the 
work of this committee, the staff work of J. Paul Mather in 
developing an analysis of the Council’s financial status was singled 
out for special commendation. Dr. Ivey further stated that the 
proposed budgets were prepared in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee on Finances and the approval 
thereof by the Executive Committee. 

After explaining items in some detail, the budgets of the 
Council for the period July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, for (a) 
General Administration in the amount of $217,300; (b) Pub- 
lications Revolving Fund in the amount of $145,300; (c) Central 
Services Division in the amount of $62,000; and (d) Council 
Building in the amount of $87,200, they were then presented to 
the meeting by the Council secretary. Their adoption was 
recommended by the Executive Committee of the Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the budgets of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education as presented and outlined above for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 

Chancellor Henry T. Heald of New York University, chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, then presented the report of 
that committee. Dr. Heald stated that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee consisted of the following: Henry T. Heald, chancellor, 
New York University, chairman; W. Boyd Alexander, vice- 
president, Antioch College; Ralph B. Draughon, president, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; George W. Gore, Jr., president, 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes; 
Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
Illinois; Rev. James T. Hussey, S.J., president, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois; W. T. Laprade, professor, Duke Uni- 
versity, representing the American Association of University 
Professors; Hugh E. Price, president, Montgomery Junior Col- 
lege, Takoma Park, Maryland, representing the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; George D. Stoddard, president, 
University of Illinois; Constance Warren, New York City, repre- 
senting the American Association of University Women. The 
report of the Resolutions Committee follows: 
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1. Resolved, That the American Council on Education give attention to 
the developing movement in a number of states to secure financial sup- 
port from corporations and to the question as to what type of national 
organization might be formed to further this promising development, 

2. It is recommended, That the American Council on Education estab- 
lish a Committee or Commission on International Cultural Relations 
to give emphasis and direction to efforts looking to the establishment 
by the Council of a center for the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning governmental, intergovernmental, and voluntary 
programs in international cultural relations. 

3. Upon hearing the report of the officers of Section III, the Resolutions 
Committee is impressed by the urgency of the problem of proper train- 
ing and utilization of the manpower resources of the nation for the 
national emergency. It therefore recommends the following: 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education continue its efforts 
toward development of national manpower policies which can provide 
a basis for the best utilization of the national manpower resources 
including necessary provisions for education and training. 

4. The Resolutions Committee recommends the proposal unanimously 
adopted by those attending Section III, “Education and National 
Manpower Policies,” relating to the provisions of the recently intro- 
duced bills to provide educational benefits to veterans who served in the 
armed forces on or after June 27, 1950. This motion requested the 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the American Council on Education to give further consid- 
eration to the problems of method of payment of tuition, whether a 
fixed or variable payment, and notes with commendation the plan of 
the Council to poll the entire membership to procure its judgment on 
this and other significant aspects of the proposed legislation. 

5. Resolved, That the Council be commended for the appointment of 
the Committee on College Teaching and that the American Council on 
Education give continuing attention to this important matter. 

6. Resolved, That the Council commends the work of the Special Com- 
mittee on Athletic Policy; endorses the principles and philosophy in the 
Committee’s report, and recommends to the Executive Committee that 
the Council maintain a continuing concern with the problems of inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic athletics. 

7. Wuereas, The Federal Communications Commission has recognized 
the importance of educational television to the American people by the 
reservation of 242 channels for educational, noncommercial television 
stations, and 

Wuereas, These channels are subject to challenge after one year 
from June 1, 1952; be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on Education commends the 
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Federal Communications Commission for providing a place for edu- 
cation and culture in the structure of American television; and be it 
Resolved, That the program of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television should be supported and extended as it assists educational 
institutions to develop television stations on these channels; and 
Resolved, That educational groups in local communities to which 
reserved channels have been allocated be urged where possible to proceed 
immediately to take steps toward the construction of educational non- 
commercial television stations; and be it 
Resolved, That the American Council on Education undertake to 
extend interest in and understanding of the opportunities for education 
by television by encouraging the creation of a special staff to stimulate 
and assist local and regional conferences on educational television similar 
to the recent Educational Television Programs Institute at Penn- 
sylvania State College; and be it 
Resolved, That the American Council on Education prepare a detailed 
plan for the establishment of one or more national centers for the pro- 
duction, distribution, and interchange of educational television pro- 
grams; and be it further 
Resolved, That the American Council on Education in cooperation 
with appropriate agencies proceed to organize a national Commission 
on Educational Television composed both of educators and laymen 
1. To promote educational values in television 
2. To survey existing resources and materials for programming 
3. To develop and secure financial support for a plan for the pro- 
duction, distribution, and interchange of programs of high quality, 
and 
+. To take such other steps as are necessary to utilize to the utmost 
the educational reservations. 

8. Resolved, That the delegates approve the type of program prepared 
for this annual meeting which gave the membership increased oppor- 
tunity for participation in the formulation of Council policy on national 
problems of special significance to education. 


At the conclusion of the presentation of each of the resolu- 
tions listed above, the resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
delegates present. 

In response to a call for new business, William T. Dentzer, 
president of the United States National Student Association, 
presented a statement outlining the views of students on inter- 
collegiate athletics, including a suggestion that the Council con- 
tinue to study the problems of the administration of intercolle- 
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giate athletics. Dr. Case, chairman of the meeting, called Mr. 
Dentzer’s attention to the fact that one of the resolutions pre- 
viously adopted called for continuing study of the problem of 
intercollegiate athletics and assured Mr. Dentzer that his state- 
ment would be considered by the Council as it carried out its 
instructions to give further study to the problem. 

Before adjournment, Chairman Case reminded the delegates 
that with the adoption of the amendments to the Constitution the 
annual meetings of the Council would henceforth be held during 
the month of October each year and that it was the judgment of 
the Executive Committee that the next annual meeting should be 
held in October 1953, since the Constitution provides for the 
calling of special meetings in the interim should any emergency 
call for a meeting of the Council before October 1953. 

There being no further business the Thirty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education adjourned at 12:40 
p.M., May 3, 1952. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 
Secretary 
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APPENDIX 
Publications of American Council on Education 
May 1951—May 1952 


Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education 
By Lloyd Allen Cook, director, College Study in Intergroup Rela- 
tions. An analytical study of intergroup education in colleges and 
schools in the United States. Volume II of the College Study. 271 
pp. July 1951. $3.75. 

An Evaluation of the Tests of General Educational Development 
By Paul L. Dressel and John Schmid for the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Evaluation. 58 pp. July 1951. $1.00. 

Adventures in Aviation Education 
H. E. Mehrens, director and editor. A research report for the use 
of teachers and school administrators. Prepared under the guidance 
of the Committee on Aviation Education of the American Council 
on Education. Published by the American Council on Education in 
cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 401 pp. 
September 1951. $3.50. 

A New Design for the Defense Decade 
By Margaret Culkin Banning. Summarizing the Findings of the 
Conference on Women in the Defense Decade, New York City, 
September 27 and 28, 1951. 13 pp. October 1951. 15¢. 

Diagnosing Human Relations Needs 
By Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John T. Robinson, and 
William E. Vickery of the Center for Intergroup Education (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 155 pp. November 1951. $1.75. 

Guide for Research-Use Education Workshops 
By the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, John 
E. Ivey, Jr., chairman. 40 pp. December 1951. 50¢. 

Education and National Security 
By the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 
and the Executive Committee of the American Council on Education. 


60 pp. December 1951. 50¢. 


Discriminations in Higher Education in the Mountain States Region 
Edited by Arthur L. Campa. Proceedings of a Conference Sponsored 
by the Mountain States Committee on Discriminations in Higher 
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Education and the Committee on Discriminations in Higher Education 
of the American Council on Education, Denver, February 10, 1951, 
Distributed by the Mountain States Committee. 37 pp. February 
1952. 35¢. 
Model Policy Relative to Discriminations in Higher Education 
By the Illinois Committee on Discriminations in Higher Education, 
Distributed by the Illinois Committee. 6 pp. February 1952. 
Opportunities for the Continuation of Education in the Armed Forces 
By W. W. Charters, director, the USAFI Evaluation Study. 70 pp. 
March 1952. 50¢ 
Supplementary Statements on Education and National Security 
By Erwin W. Canham, Henry H. Hill, and Henry T. Heald, with 
an introduction by Arthur §. Adams. 27 pp. April 1952. 25¢ 
Addresses of Welcome to Arthur Stanton Adams on the Occasion of His 
Installation as President of the American Council on Education, 
May 1951 
By J. L. Morrill, Everett N. Case, Althea K. Hottel, Ralph E. 
Himstead, and Helen Jean Rogers. May 1952. 
American Universities and Colleges: 1952 
Sixth edition. Edited by Mary Irwin. 1105 pp. May 1952. $10.00. 
American Junior Colleges: 1952 
Third edition. Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. 604 pp. May 1952. 
$7.50. 
General Education in Action 
By B. Lamar Johnson. A Report of the California Study of General 
Education in the Junior College. 409 pp. May 1952. $4.00. 


BULLETINS OF THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE 
EXPERIENCES 
Practices of Higher Institutions in Accreditation of Educational Experi- 
ences of Service Personnel 
Bulletin No. 4. 8 pp. May 1951. 
Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel 
Revised Edition. Bulletin No. 5. 60 pp. November 1951. 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
Replaces Section 1-A of USAFI Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services 


Bulletin No. 6. 50 pp. February 1952. 
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United States Marine Corps Institute 
Replaces Section 1-C of A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 


Experiences in the Armed Services. Bulletin No.7. 12 pp. February 
1952. 


Evaluating Service School Training 


Bulletin No. 8. 15 pp. April 1952. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


National Defense and Higher Education 
Francis J. Brown, editor. The report of a conference of representa- 
tives of member organizations of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., January 19-20, 1951. Series I, No. 47. June 
1951. 121 pp. $1.00. 

Improving College Instruction 
Fred J. Kelly, editor. Report of a conference held at Chicago, Illinois, 
December 7-9, 1950, sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 


tion and the U. S. Office of Education. Series I, No. 48. August 
1951. 195 pp. $1.75. 


An Experiment in International Cultural Relations 
By Harold E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp. A report of the 
staff of the Commission on the Occupied Areas. Series I, No. 49. 
August 1951. 112 pp. $1.50. 

Discriminations in Higher Education 
Francis J. Brown, Floyd W. Reeves, and Richard B. Anliot, editors. 
A report of the Midwest Educators Conference, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 3-4, 1950, sponsored by the Midwest Committee on Dis- 
criminations in Higher Education and the Committee on Discrimina- 
tions in Higher Education of the American Council on Education. 


Series I, No. 50. August 1951. 80 pp. $1.00. 

Human Relations in Higher Education 
Francis J. Brown and Richard B. Anliot, editors. The report of a 
national student conference held at Earlham College, March 29-31, 
1951. Series I, No. 51. October 1951. 74 pp. $1.00. 

Women in the Defense Decade 
Raymond F. Howes, editor. Report of the Conference on Women 


in the Defense Decade, New York City, September 27 and 28, 1951. 
Series I, No. 52. April 1952. 110 pp. $1.25. 
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Education in a Period of National Preparedness 
Arthur E. Traxler, editor. Report of the Sixteenth Educational Con- 
ference, New York City, November 1-2, 1951. Series I, No. 53, 
April 1952. 144 pp. $1.50. 


REPRINTINGS 


Children of Bondage 

By Allison Davis and John Dollard. Eighth printing, 1,000. 
Growing Up in the Black Belt 

By Charles §. Johnson. Third printing, 1,000. 
Social “ompetence and College Students 

By Esther Lloyd-Jones. Studies, Series VI, No. 3. 1,000. 
Counseling for Mental Health 

By Kate Hevner Mueller, et al. Studies, Series VI, No. 8. 1,500, 
Model Policy Relative to Discriminations in Higher Education 

By the Illinois Committee on Discriminations in Higher Education, 

Second printing, 10,000. 
Emotion and the Educative Process 

By Daniel A. Prescott. Ninth printing, 1,000. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATION 


The Teaching of English in Puerto Rico. Prepared for the American 
Council on Education by Robert Herndon Fife and Herschel T, 
Manuel of the Committee on Modern Languages. Published by the 
Department of Education Press, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 410 pp. 1951. 


PERIODICALS AND INSTITUTIONAL PAMPHLETS 
American Council on Education, A Brief History, 1918-1951 
September 1951. Free. 
Members of the American Council on Education 
December 1951. Free. 
The Educational Record 


Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October 1951; January, 
April 1952. 





